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DISPLAY 


CHAPTER  I 


It  was  the  end  of  the  London  season.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  months,  the  beautiful  Lady 
Mannering  had  done  nothing  but  spend  her 
time  in  gratifying  every  extravagant  wish 
of  her  young  and  foolish  heart.  She  had 
been  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  year,  and 
certainly  few  persons  had  ever  appeared, 
who  had  better  deserved  the  title. 

Her  first  season,  as  a  married  woman,  had 
fully  answered  her  expectations.     She  had 
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displayed  her  blazing  diamonds  until  tirea 
of  their  lustre.  She  had  given  balls  at  her 
own  house,  and  danced  at  those  of  others 
until  worn  out  by  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
Her  society  had  been  sought  for  by  all. 
She  had  more  dear  friends,  and  myriads  more 
acquaintances,  than  she  could  manage  to 
visit ;  and  she  had  not  a  moment  to  herself. 

And  yet  with  all  these  ingredients  of  hap- 
piness— the  only  happiness  to  which  she 
aspired — Laura  Mannering  was  not  happy. 

She  had,  in  common  with  many  others, 
mistaken  the  feverish  state  of  excitement 
consequent  upon  fulfilling  the  various  self- 
imposed  duties  which  a  great  position  in  the 
fashionable  world  entails,  for  real  felicity. 

Their  ephemeral  existence  once  passed, 
what  were  the  traces  they  had  left  ?  Little 
but  discontent  and  weariness  of  spirit. 

Lady  Mannering,  as  she  sat  in  her  bou- 
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doir,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  from 
town,  could  find  small  comfort  in  retrospec- 
tion of  the  past  season.  It  had  come  and 
it  had  gone,  and  nothing  remained — not 
one  tie  round  her  heart  drawn  closer ; 
idly  and  vainly  had  the  hours  gone  by. 

But  she  had  been  amused,  and  flattered, 
and  excited  by  the  gay  crowd  in  which  she 
had  lived,  and  that,  at  all  events,  was  better 
than  her  dull  life  at  Mannering  Park. 

This  was  pretty  nearly  the  winding  up  of 
all  her  reflexions,  and  although  she  could 
not  say  there  was  anything  gone  by,  which 
she  exclusively  valued,  yet  she  would  like  to 
have  had  the  giddy  whirl  to  come  over  again. 
She  would  have  liked  the  London  season  to 
last  all  the  year  round.  There  was  not 
much  to  tempt  her  in  the  programme  of  the 
following  months. 

Sir  Aubrey  had  determined  upon  going 
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to  Baden,  as  he  fancied  the  waters  would 
do  good  to  his  rheumatism,  and  after  that, 
the  hunting  season  would  confine  them  to 
Mannering  Park  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  fair  Laura  was  exceedingly  sulky  as 
she  dwelt  upon  these  prospects.  She  did  not 
know  exactly  where  she  wanted  to  go,  but 
was  certain  she  did  not  want  to  stay  at 
home.  A  vision  of  Mrs.  Pringle,  engaged  in 
collecting  Bruce's  dinner,  rose  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  forgot  to  be  thankful  that  she 
had  been  spared  from  her  society  in  town. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Malcolm,  had 
accomplished  the  great  feat  of  separating 
Sir  Aubrey  from  his  female  mentor,  for  a 
time.  But  like  many  other  blessings,  this 
had  been  completely  overlooked  by  the 
giddy  inconsiderate  Laura,  and  it  was  only 
when  her  thoughts  wandered  homewards 
from   the    early   prospect    of   her    return 
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thither,  that  she  felt  how  pleasant  had  been 
the  hours  of  her  release  from  what  she 
termed  '  a  perpetual  bore.' 

If,  however,  the  recollections  of  the  past 
few  months  left  but  slight  traces  of  their 
passage  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Lady 
Mannering,  it  was  not  the  case  with  her 
husband.  Very  profound  impressions  had 
the  mind  of  Sir  Aubrey  received,  but,  un- 
fortunately, these  were  not  of  the  most 
pleasing  nature.  If  his  vanity  had  been 
gratified  by  the  universal  homage  paid  to 
himself  and  his  wife,  his  parsimony  had 
been  vigorously  assailed  by  the  inroads  his 
change  of  establishment  had  made  upon  his 
purse. 

Vanity  was  not  the  ruling  passion  of  Sir 
Aubrey  Mannering.  He  was  pleased  that 
his  wife  should  be  admired,  because  it  was 
a  direct  compliment  to  his  own  taste  ;  but. 
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in  his  inmost  soul,  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, that  neither  the  beauty  of  Laura  Mal- 
colm, nor  that  of  any  other  woman,  should 
have  tempted  him  to  surrender  his  bachelor 
habits,  had  it  not  been  backed  by  a  fortune 
at  least  as  large  as  that  which  his  wife  had 
brought  him. 

Carefully  as  Sir  Aubrey  calculated  every 
action  of  his  life,  he  had  not  calculated 
with  an  accuracy  the  least  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial, the  enormous  expenditure  which  a 
season  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
woman  like  Lady  Mannering,  must  necessa- 
rily entail.  When,  during  the  last  week  of 
his  stay  in  town,  the  whole  truth  burst 
upon  him,  the  state  of  consternation  into 
which  he  was  thrown  was  perfectly  ludi- 
crous. 

The  outlay  demanded  of  him  exceeded 
tenfold  all  that  he  had  taught  himself  to 
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expect ;  for  Sir  Aubrey,  like  most  stingy 
people,  always  thought,  or  pretended  to 
think,  that  things  cost  about  one  half  what 
they  really  did. 

He  was  excessively  angry.  As  soon  as 
the  first  certainty  of  his  misfortune  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  he  set  himself  actively  to 
work  to  ascertain  to  a  nicety  its  extent. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  tolerably  wise  measure. 
While  Lady  Mannering  was  gossipping  in 
the  Park,  cantering  her  pretty  horse  up 
and  down  Rotten  Row,  with  a  bevy  of  fair 
friends  as  giddy  as  herself,  Sir  Aubrey  was 
collecting  his  bills. 

This  great  feat  accomplished,  the  phial 
of  his  wrath  was  to  be  immediately  poured 
upon  the  offending  Laura's  head.  The  an- 
ticipation of  the  quiet  way  in  which  she 
would  probably  receive  the  astounding  in- 
formation, only  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
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Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  world,  Laura 
particularly  hated  talking  about  money. 
She  had  no  sympathy  for  any  sufferings  on 
that  score.  She  knew  nothing  about  them. 
With  most  culpable  neglect  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  perfect  ignorance  of  every- 
thing of  the  sort.  Even  her  French  educa- 
tion, which  imparts  economy  as  a  most 
necessary  addition  to  female  accomplish- 
ments, had  failed  to  impress  her  with  any 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Malcolm — chiefly  for 
his  own  ends — had  given  imperative  orders, 
that  money  should  never  be  made  a  subject 
of  discourse  before  his  daughters,  and  his 
orders  had  been  rigorously  obeyed.  This 
might,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the 
total  want  of  interest  with  which  Laura 
always  regarded  the  point. 

She  very  seldom  inquired  how  much  any- 
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thing  cost.  If  she  wished  for  it,  she  ordered 
it,  and  if  she  had  not  money  to  pay  for  it 
when  the  bill  came  in,  she  left  it  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  determine  whether 
it  ever  should  be  paid  for  at  all. 

This  very  reprehensible  conduct  was 
caused  by  the  simple  fact  of  her  never  re- 
flecting upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
her  actions.  Generous  to  profusion,  she 
would  have  shed  tears,  had  she  been  told 
she  was  defrauding  a  fellow- creature  of  a 
shilling,  but  with  her  utter  carelessness  and 
contempt  of  gold,  the  only  consideration 
she  ever  gave  the  matter  was,  to  settle  in 
her  own  mind,  "  that  some  day  or  other  she 
supposed  Aubrey  would  pay  it  all." 

Sir  Aubrey,  however,  viewed  the  matter 
in  a  very  different  light.  Aware,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  careless  habits  of  his  wife  in 
regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  he  had,  upon 
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their  removal  to  town,  given  to  Laura  his 
most  imperative  commands,  that  all  her 
private  expenses  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
her  allowance  for  pin-money,  and  that  he 
would  by  no  means  sanction  any  further 
expenditure. 

But  an  l  imperative  command'  with  re- 
gard to  money,  laid  upon  the  thoughtless 
Laura,  was  a  measure  of  perfect  inutility. 
Laura  did  not  intend  positively  to  disobey, 
but  she  "accomplished  the  same  feat  very 
simply.  She  bought  everything  she  saw 
that  pleased  her  fancy — made  presents  to 
friends  not  so  well  off  as  herself — and  sub- 
scribed to  every  undertaking,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  which  was  introduced  to  her 
notice  by  zealous  patrons,  who  found  their 
own  account  in  extracting  the  guineas  of 
their  acquaintances. 

This  ruinous  course  could  not  last  long. 
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An  instant — and  the  half  years's  allowance 
of  Laura  was  gone.  She  was,  as  she  de- 
clared to  her  father,  when  soliciting  his 
interference  at  Mannering  Park,  '  com- 
pletely without  money/  This,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  London  season,  was  an  ano- 
malous position  enough  for  one  of  the 
brightest  comets  of  fashionable  life ;  but  to 
remedy  the  evil,  Laura  took  not  the  slightest 
trouble. 

An  appeal  to  her  husband  would  have 
been  useless — nay,  worse — disagreeable. 
Laura  dreaded  a  squabble — and  her  fiery 
temper  ill  brooked  the  smallest  opposition 
to  her  will.  She,  therefore,  continued,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  follow  the  course  she 
had  begun. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
surprising,  that  when  Sir  Aubrey,  in  one  ot 
his  economical  fits,  sounded  the  alarm  for 
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his  bills,  those  of  Lady  Mannering  should 
also  have  insinuated  themselves  among  the 
heaps  of  well-directed  letters,  folded  long  and 
narrow,  which  daily  found  their  way  to  the 
writing-table  of  her  husband. 

At  first  he  took  no  notice,  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  few  modest  ones  led  the  van ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
day  of  his  departure  was  fixed,  such  an 
inundation  of  missives  followed,  that  his 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  A  secret 
misgiving  told  him  '  that  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come/  and,  smothering  his  wrath  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  he  waited  the  event. 

It  came  at  last.  A  bill  for  two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  diamond  sprig  was  one  mor- 
ning added  to  the  list  that  he  already  held. 
This  was  too  bad,  and  he  resolved  to  endure 
it  no  longer.  It  was  within  two  days  of 
their   intended   departure   for  Baden,  and 
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there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  It  was 
fwly  in  the  day  ;  Sir  Aubrey,  full  of  busi- 
ness, had  breakfasted  in  his  own  room,  and 
in  his  Cashmere  suit  and  red  slippers,  was 
comfortably  arranging  his  papers,  when  the 
unfortunate  diamond  sprig  bill  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  ;  the  colour 
forsook  his  face,  as  it  always  did  when  he 
was  angry,  and  it  made  his  eye  more  blue, 
and  his  hair  more  red,  as  the  bright  mor- 
ning sun  shone  through  the  crevice  at  the 
edge  of  the  blind. 

He  was  very  angry — not  in  a  passion — 
that  was  not  in  his  nature;  but  coldly,  de- 
liberately, venemously  angry.  No  thought 
of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his  offending 
wife  glided  in  to  soften  his  wrath ;  he  only 
saw  in  the  horrible  heap  of  papers  before 
him,   a  certain  diminution  of  his  savings, 
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and  that  thought  would  have  rendered  an 
angel  hideous  to  his  eyes. 

He  quietly  gathered  up  the  bills,  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  boudoir  of  his  wife.  It 
was  a  pretty  room,  furnished  with  delicate 
green  and  gold,  and  looking  on  the  garden 
behind  the  house.  The  windows  were  open, 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  mignionette  came 
softly  into  the  room  on  the  breath  of  the 
summer  air. 

Laura,  in  her  muslin  peignoir  and  lilac 
ribbons,  was  reading  by  the  window,  com- 
fortably seated  in  her  low  arm  chair.  She 
looked  fresh,  and  bright,  and  very  lovely  in 
her  plain  and  unstudied  morning  dress. 

As  Sir  Aubrey  entered  the  room,  she  put 
down  the  book  she  was  reading,  and  seemed 
calmly  to  wait  for  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
But  she  did  not  smile,  no  springing  look  of 
gladness   lighted   up  her  beautiful   brown 
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eyes  as  her  husband  approached  her,  no 
little  word  of  kind  surprise  at  his  unexpected 
visit  to  her  room.  A  calm  and  lady-like 
civility  was  in  her  manner,  and  that  was 
all.     Indifference  was  already  in  her  heart. 

Sir  Aubrey  scarcely  looked  at  her  as  he 
advanced,  but  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the 
table  by  her  side,  he  laid  upon  it  the  pon- 
derous packet  of  letters  he  had  brought 
from  his  own  room ;  slowly  and  carefully 
he  spread  them  all  out,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Laura,  there  are  your  bills." 

"  What  all  those,"  she  wonderingly  asked, 
as  her  eye  ran  over  the  confused  heap  of 
papers  that  covered  the  table. 

"All — they  seem  perfectly  correct,"  re- 
plied Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  magisterial  air. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  bore  to  have  to  read 
them,"  said  Laura,  with  a  look  of  an- 
noyance. 
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"  A  greater  bore  to  have  to  pay  them," 
answered  her  husband,  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressing his  rising  wrath. 

"Oh!  there  is  no  hurry  about  that — they 
can  wait  till  we  come  back;  do  put  them 
all  into  my  drawer,  Aubrey,  there  is  the 
key  ;  I  want  to  go  on  with  my  novel,  it  is 
so  good." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I 
must  beg  that  these  bills  may  be  looked 
over  immediately — I  wish  to  know  their 
amount,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  who  had  a  cor- 
rect list  of  them  in  his  pocket. 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,  it  is  quite  impossible. 
I  have  no  time  for  business  to-day — I  ex- 
pect Lady  Windermere  every  moment.  We 
are  going  to  the  Exhibition,  quietly  together 
— after  that,  I  have  a  whole  round  of  fare- 
well visits  to  pay,  besides  my  last  sitting 
for  my  picture ;  and  I  must  be  in  at  five, 
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to  dress  for  riding — my  last  ride,  you  know, 
for  the  horses  start  to-morrow.  So  you  see 
whether  I  have  time  to  look  over  a  whole 
heap  of  stupid  bills — and,  besides,  I  am  not 
even  dressed  yet." 

And  Lady  Mannering  took  up  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  with  an  air  which 
said,  she  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  Sir 
Aubrey,  however,  was  immoveable.  He 
crossed  his  legs,  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  compressed  Ins 
lips — symptoms  that,  with  him,  denoted  a 
firm  determination  to  remain  where  he  was, 
and  to  carry  his  point.  He  looked  exces- 
sively disagreeable. 

"  Lady  Mannering, "  he  said,  slightly 
raising  his  voice,  a  I  must  insist  on  these 
bills  being  examined — or,  perhaps,  without 
counting  them  up,  you  can  tell  me  the 
amount." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  No — that,  I'm  sure,  I  cannot,"  said 
Laura,  frankly ;  "  but  I  suppose  they  are 
very  small — they  can't  be  much — I  don't 
think  I  have  bought  any  thing,  except 
trifles." 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  trifle  ?"  asked  Sir 
Aubrey,  seizing  upon  the  unlucky  account 
of  the  diamond  sprig,  which  he  had  kept 
carefully  in  his  eye  the  whole  time,  as  it 
lay  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  placed 
it. 

Lady  Mannering  quietly  put  out  her 
hand — that  beautiful  hand  and  arm  that 
might  have  served  for  a  model.  He  did 
not  even  look  at  it — if  he  had  done  so,  it 
would  have  been,  probably,  to  grudge  the 
sparkling  ring  it  wore.  She  took  the  fatal 
paper,  and  gently  unfolded  it. 

"  Oh  !  my  little  diamond  rose,  I  declare. 
Two  hundred  pounds  for  it — I  didn't  think 
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it  would  be  half.  It  seems  very  dear — 
does  it  not  ?     But  it  is  so  pretty." 

"  A  most  scandalous  waste  of  money/' 
cried  Sir  Aubrey,  at  last  expanding  into  the 
spiteful  manner  he  adopted  when  he  was 
veiy  angry ;  "I  should  think  that  my 
family  diamonds  were  quite  enough  for  any 
woman,  without  buying  more." 

"It  was  only  a  very  little  sprig  to  wear  on 
my  forehead/'  said  Laura,  apologetically  ; 
"my  large  wreath  hurt  smy  head  so.  I  really 
must  have  it  altered  for  next  year," 

"  More  expense,"  grumbled  Sir  Aubrey. 
"  And,  pray,  what  is  this  ?"  and  he  opened 
another  bill — "  Sixty-five  pounds  for  a  gold 
pen-holder,  set  with  rubies,  and  an  ink-stand 
to  match !" 

"  Oh !  that  was  only  a  little  present  I 
made  to  poor  Lady  Claremont ;  she  is  so 
kind — and  you  know  she  is  very,  very  poor. 

c2 
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She  did  admire  my  pen-holder  so  much,  I 
couldn't  help  ordering  one  for  her.  I  didn't 
think  it  could  cost  half  so  much,"  replied 
Laura,  who  had  never  thought  about  the 
matter  at  all. 

"  And  this  ?"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  without 
seeming  to  attend  to  her  words. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  said 
Laura,  with  an  air  of  complacency,  as  she 
took  the  bill  from  the  hand  of  her  husband 
— "  Oh  !  that  certainly  is  not  dear — it  was 
for  that  fine  point  I  sent  for  to  Brussels — 
you  remember  it,  don't  you,  Aubrey  ?  with 
the  rose  pattern  ?     It  was  so  beautiful  I" 

"  Lady  Mannering,  I  will  go  no  farther," 
said  Sir  Aubrey,  compressing  his  lips ;  and 
his  voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cavern.  "  I  have  seen  quite 
enough — though  not  a  tenth  part  of  what 
remains  unopened  ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
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heap  of  letters  on  the  table.  "  Allow  me 
to  ask  you,  how  are  all  these  to  be  paid  ?" 

At  the  altered  sound  of  his  voice,  Laura 
suddenly  sat  erect  in  her  chair ;  but  she 
took  no  farther  notice  of  it,  and  merely  re- 
plied, "  Out  of  my  next  half-year's  pin- 
money,  I  suppose." 

"  It  wouldn't  pay  a  twentieth  part  of  all 
that  is  here,  And  how  can  I  tell  what  else 
may  be  coming  ?"  said  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  Xothing,  I  should  think,"  answered 
Laura ;  quietly  glancing  over  the  outspread 
letters. 

"  Lady  Mannering,"  said  Sir  Aubrey, 
in  a  tone  as  if  he  was  suffocating ;  "  Allow 
me  to  tell  you,  your  conduct  is  unjus- 
tifiable." 

"  And  I  do  not  want  to  justify  it,"  said 
Laura,  haughtily.  "But  you  will  allow  that 
if  I  have  no  money  I  can't  pay  for  my  things. 
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I  must  have  things  like  other  people.  I 
suppose  I  can't  do  without  clothes." 

"  You  have  four  hundred  a  year  to  buy 
them,  which  is  more  than  enough  for  any 
reasonable  woman ;  and  besides,  diamonds, 
and  gold  pen-holders  set  in  rubies,  are  not 
clothes,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey,  spitefully. 

"  I  don't  choose  to  account  for  every 
little  thing  I  buy,"  said  the  high-spirited 
Laura,  who,  now  that  she  saw  the  drift  of  her 
husband's  inquiries,  was  gradually  losing  her 
self-command. 

"  Then  you  may  choose  to  pay  for  them," 
coldly  retorted  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  If  you  give  me  the  money,  I  will  do 
so  with  pleasure,"  replied  Laura,  very  much 
in  the  same  tone. 

"  Lady  Mannering,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  with 
a  manner  as  if  he  were  delivering  sentence 
from  the  bench,  "  I  have  already  told  you 
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that  you  have  four  hundred  a  year.  As  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  manage  it,  I 
shall  take  the  arrangement  of  your  expenses 
upon  myself;  I  therefore  give  you  notice,  that, 
from  this  day,  your  allowance  will  cease.  I 
shall  give  warning  to  all  your  tradesmen, 
that,  in  future,  all  orders  to  them  must  pro- 
ceed from  me.  These  bills  I  shall  pay 
myself." 

And,  making  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  he 
began  to  gather  up  the  letters,  presuming, 
and  with  reason,  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
wife  in  money  matters,  for  the  chance  of  her 
not  knowing  whether  he  had  the  power  of 
reusing  to  do  so  or  not. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Sir  Aubrey,"  an- 
swered Laura,  resuming  her  book.  "  It  will 
save  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  And  then, 
with  a  childish  petulance  she  made  no  effort 
to  repress,  she  added,   "I  did  think  of  ask- 
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ing  Mrs.  Pringle  to  look  after  my  bills  when  I 
returned  to  Mannering  Park ;  but  you  can 
ask  her  for  me.  She  will  be  charmed  to 
have  to  pick  up  my  pins." 

This  allusion  to  his  industrious  relation 
did  not  tend  much  to  restore  the  good  tem- 
per of  Sir  Aubrey,  and  he  coldly  replied — 

"  I  shall  not  require  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Pringle,  or  that  of  any  other  person." 

"But,"  cried  Laura,  suddenly,  as  if  the 
idea  had  only  just  struck  her,  "  I  thought 
when  pin  money  was  put  in  the  marriage 
settlements,  it  was  obliged  to  be  paid !  I 
think  I  certainly  heard  Lady  Windermere 
say  so  the  other  day.  I  am  sure  I  did. 
I  must  ask  Papa  about  it — -I  shall  see  him 
in  the  Park,  of  course." 

"  I  must  beg,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  some- 
what hurriedly,  "  that  my  affairs  may  not 
be   made   a    matter   of    discussion    before 
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strangers.  It  is  extremely  injudicious ;" — 
and,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  the  annoyance 
the  communication  of  Lady  Windermere 
might  very  possibly  cause  him,  he  certainly 
did  not  desire  that  his  wife  should  obtain 
any  further  information. 

"  You  don't  call  Papa  a  stranger,  I 
hope,"  said  Laura,  drily.  "  I  conclude  you 
didn't  suppose  that  I  meant  to  tell  all  the 
people  in  the  Park,  that  you  wouldn't 
allow  me  to  buy  my  own  shoes  and  stock- 
ings !  I  shall  certainly  tell  Papa  exactly 
what  I  choose." 

"  It  can  be  no  concern  of  Mr.  Malcolm's, 
now  that  you  are  married,"  observed  Sir 
Aubrey,  decidedly. 

"  Oh !  anything  that  concerns  me,  will 
concern  him,"  replied  Laura,  warmly. — 
"  Poor  dear  Papa,  he  never  refused  me 
anything  in  his  life.     And  I  must  say  that, 
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considering  his  generosity  to  you,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a 
few  pounds,  when  we  are  rolling  in  riches. 
Papa  needn't  have  given  me  forty  thousand 
pounds  when  I  was  married.  I  wasn't  born 
with  it — I  had  only  four — half  poor  Mam- 
ma's fortune ;"  and  as  she  thought  of  her 
father  aud  long-lost  mother,  the  eyes  of 
Laura  filled  with  tears.  She  had  been 
happy  at  home. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  make  such  a 
boast  of  your  great  fortune,  Lady  Manner- 
ing,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  sneer.  "  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remind  you,  that 
I  have  never  received  a  shilling  of  it,  either 
principal  or  interest — a  fact  which,  I  must 
own,  considerably  surprises  me.  I  do  not, 
however,  want  any  further  dissertation  on 
pecuniary  affairs.  So  I  shall  wish  you  good 
morning." 
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"So  I  am  really  never  to  have  another 
tarthing ! — not  even  money  to  buy  bon-bons 
that  I  am  so  fond  of?"  cried  Laura,  half 
playfully,  as  Sir  Aubrey  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  She  had  no  resentment  in  her  dis- 
position. A  kind  word  then  from  her  hus- 
band would  have  turned  the  whole  matter 
into  a  joke.  But  Sir  Aubrey  had  no  kind 
word  for  any  one,  when  his  money  was  in 
question. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  decision,"  he 
coldly  replied.  "  I  will  certainly  not  allow 
myself  to  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
other  people — I  shall  take  my  own  course." 

"  And  I  shall  take  mine,"  said  Laura  to 
herself,  as,  starting  to  her  feet,  she  watched, 
with  crimson  cheek,  the  retreating  form  of 
her  husband,  as  he  walked  towards  the  door 
and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Hurrying  to  his  own  room,  Sir  Aubrey 
shut  himself  in  and  locked  the  door.  He 
felt  almost  suffocated  with  rage.  The  most 
tender  point  in  his  nature  had  been  wounded, 
and  he  writhed  under  the  agony  of  the  in- 
fliction. His  money  was  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  life,  and  he  seemed  to  himself  jbo  have 
perilled  it  all  by  the  imprudence  of  his  mar- 
riage. Bitterly  did  he  bewail  the  extra- 
ordinary ill-fortune  of  having  selected  for  a 
wife  the  only  woman  he  ever  heard  of  that 
could  not  take  care  of  her  money.     As  he 
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reflected  upon  the  household  virtues  of 
Mrs.  Pringle — the  only  one  of  her  sex  with 
whom  he  had  ever  lived  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy— the  enormities  of  Laura  seemed  to 
rise  higher  and  higher.  What  a  misfortune 
he  had  brought  upon  himself !  It  was  true, 
that  at  first  he  had  been  dazzled  by  her 
beauty  ;  but  now  that  he  had  grown  used 
to  that,  he  merely  calculated  what  it  had 
cost  him. 

That  lovely  countenance,  that  form  of 
grace! — willingly  he  would  have  exchanged 
them  for  the  plain  features  and  stumpy  figure 
of  any  thrifty,  managing  woman,  who  would 
never  have  brought  him  in  a  bill ! 

In  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart, 
he  had  calculated  that  Laura  would  have 
had  savings  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With- 
out this  secret  thought,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  he  ever  would  have  consented  to 
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settle  what  he  considered  such  a  monstrous 
sum  for  her  pin-money. 

And  now  it  was  gone!  —  irretrievably 
gone!  One  year's — two  year's — perhaps, 
even  three  year's — allowance  already  fore- 
stalled !  An  allowance  which  he  had  hoped 
and  expected,  and  commanded,  should  fully 
suffice  for  a  whole  year ; — it  had  disappeared 
in  an  instant,  and  was  dragging  its  succes- 
sors after  it. 

The  conduct  of  Laura  was  very  blame- 
able  ;  but  the  shop-keeping  solicitude  of  her 
husband  was  neither  likely  to  correct  the 
evil,  nor  to  conciliate  the  offender.  He 
gave  not  a  moment's  consideration,  to  her 
youth,  her  inexperience,  or  the  faultiness  of 
her  education,  upon  so  material  a  point  as 
the  proper  management  of  money;  but 
treated  her  at  once  as  though  she  had  in- 
tentionally defrauded  him  of  his  property, 
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and  disgusted  her  by  the  coarse  avowal  of 
his  mistrust. 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  that,  in  his 
avaricious  care  of  his  wealth,  he  might  be 
sapping  the  foundations  of  his  own  domestic 
peace — that  there  might  come  a  day  when 
the  disbursement  of  his  savings  would  be  as 
nothing,  compared  to  the  happiness  he  had 
lost. 

Sir  Aubrey,  as  he  sat  in  his  own  room 
carefully  arranging  his  papers,  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  and  even 
brought  himself  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence  of  his  wife,  that 
he  had  shown  himself  marvellously  and  he- 
roically lenient.  His  interview  with  Laura 
had,  however,  produced  the  effect  of  making 
him  ten  times  more  suspicious  and  grasping 
than  he  had  been  before ;  and  her  indiscreet 
allusion  to  her  father,  and  her  marriage- 
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settlements,    had   opened   a   new    train    of 
ideas  in  his  mind. 

In  case  his  wife  should  really  appeal   to 
any  aid,  in  order  to  have   her  pin  money 
restored,  Sir  Aubrey  was  well  aware  that  he 
could  not  resist :   and  all  at  once  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  the   drawing  up  of  his  marriage  settle- 
ments, as  to  be  certain  in  a  moment,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pin  money   of  Laura 
was  secured  to  her.     He  could  not  recollect, 
whether  the  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  or  settled  by  a  covenant  on  his 
part.     He  remembered  that  at  the  time,  the 
question  had  appeared  immaterial   to  him, 
and  he  had  left  the  option  to  Mr.  Malcolm, 
who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
affair,  and  in  whose  judgment  he  fully  con- 
fided. 

So  perfectly  at  ease  had  he  been  upon 
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this  point,  that  he  had  merely  looked  over 
a  rough  draft  of  the  settlement,  and  dazzled 
by  the  promise  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
which  was  even  more  than  he  had  expected, 
he  had  left  the  arrangement  of  all  minor 
points  to  the  care  of  his  generous  father-in- 
law,  elect. 

Xow,  however,  when  it  appeared  that 
these  very  minor  points,  might  become  the 
topics  of  family  discussion,  it  struck  Sir 
Aubrey,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  ought  to 
be  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  exact 
nature  of  the  arrangements,  than  he  had  as 
yet  made  himself ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
determined  before  he  left  town,  to  read  over 
his  marriage  settlements  with  the  care  he 
should  have  bestowed  upon  them  at  first. 

Another  object  might  be  gained  by  so 
doing :  and  the  eyes  of  Sir  Aubrey,  bright- 
ened as  the  idea  suggested  itself.     Some- 
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thing  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  before 
the  wedding,  of  the  payment  of  interest  for 
the  fortune  of  Laura.  It  had  been  proposed 
that  such  payment  should  begin  at  a  given 
time  after  the  marriage.  This  also,  was .  a 
point  which  had  been  but  partially  de- 
cided, and  was  one  to  which  he  now  attached 
the  utmost  importance,  for  in  case  it  should 
appear  that  he  had  an  immediate  right  to 
claim  the  interest  of  her  fortune,  it  would 
make  a  most  satisfactory  set  off  against  the 
expenses   she  had  forced  him  to  incur. 

What  a  relief  to  his  harassed  mind  was 
this  magnificent  idea.  He  resolved  to  act 
upon  it  immediately,  and  gathering  up  his 
papers,  he  locked  them  carefully  in  a  drawer, 
and  then  proceeded  to  finish  his  toilet.  He 
was  going  to  the  city,  to  call  upon  his 
solicitor,  with  whom  the  settlement  in 
question  had  been  deposited. 
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Inconvenient  as  was  this  new  additional 
business,  thrown  upon  his  hands  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  intended  departure,  Sir 
Aubrey  neither  hesitated  nor  grumbled. 
He  was  pursuing  the  main  chance — the 
darling  passion  of  his  life — and  trouble  was 
an  insignificant  consideration,  when  com- 
pared to  the  advantage  he  expected  to 
obtain. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  he  had  finished 
dressing,  and,  stepping  into  his  brougham, 
he,  without  let  or  hindrance,  arrived  at 
Bank  Buildings,  where  Mr.  Fielder,  his 
solicitor,  resided.  He  found  him  alone — 
hard  at  work  in  his  chambers.  Sir  Aubrey 
immediately  made  known  to  him  the  object 
of  his  visit;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  was 
informed  that  the  documents  he  sought  had 
never  been  in  his  possession.  This  was 
most   unbusiness-like,   on  the  part  of  Mr. 
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Malcolm,  who  had  promised  to  have  them 
consigned  by  his  own  solicitor  to  Mr.  Fielder, 
immediately  after  the  marriage.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  apply  to  this  gentleman 
for  them ;  and,  Mr.  Fielder  having  pro- 
mised to  do  so  immediately,  Sir  Aubrey 
returned  to  his  home,  not  quite  so  buoyant 
in  spirit  as  he  had  left  it. 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  a  person  to 
have  their  plans  upset ;  and  it  was  evident 
to  Sir  Aubrey  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible, even  if  he  obtained  the  papers  next 
day,  to  become  possessed  of  the  information 
he  sought,  and  prepare  himself  to  act  upon 
it,  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  re- 
mained, 

The  journey  to  Baden,  therefore,  must  be 
postponed  for  some  days,  and,  as  apartments 
had  already  been  secured  for  him  at  one  of 
the  principal  hotels,  the  prospect  of  paying 
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for  them  uselessly,  was  not  particularly 
pleasing  to  Ins  thrifty  mind.  This  little 
item  was  also  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Laura's  delinquencies. 

The  next  day  came,  and  brought  with  it 
no  tidings  which  promised  an  earlier  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  solicitor  to  whom 
Mr.  Fielder  had  written  was  at  Brighton, 
and  the  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  him. 
The  delay  was  vexatious,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  that 
Sir  Aubrey  was  informed  that  the  settle- 
ments were  still  in  the  safe  keeping  of  his 
father-in-law. 

What  a  quantity  of  trouble  might  have 
been  spared,  if  he  could  only  have  obtained 
at  first  this  intelligence,  which  was  anything 
but  pleasing  to  him.  He  would  rather  have 
encountered  a  dozen   solicitors   than   been 
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brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Malcolm  upon 
pecuniary  affairs ;  for  an  instinctive  impres- 
sion told  him  that  the  narrowness  of  his 
views  would  be  easily  detected  by  the  keen 
eye  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  accom- 
plished relation ;  and,  although  he  privately 
gloried  in  his  principles  of  economy,  he 
knew,  that  they  were  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  liberal  habits  of  others,  and  those 
which  the  world  might  expect  from  the 
possessor  of  thirty  thousand  a  year. 

The  very  circumstance  too  of  this  sudden 
anxiety  about  his  marriage  settlements, 
might  awaken  suspicion  of  his  real  senti- 
ments, and  be  made  to  bear  more  than  one 
interpretation. 

Altogether  it  was  very  unpleasant ;  why 
could  not  the  affair  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  business  of  the  respec- 
tive families,  as  was  usually  the  case?  This 
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was  the  repeated  question  of  Sir  Aubrey  to 
himself,  and  irritated  by  the  delay  occasioned, 
he  began  to  consider  himself  as  unfortunate 
in  having  stumbled  upon  a  father-in-law, 
who  would  look  after  his  own  affairs,  and 
lock  up  his  own  papers,  as  he  had  been 
in  choosing  a  wife  of  such  unheard-of  im- 
provident habits. 

How  to  extract  this  important  document 
from  the  hands  of  the  very  person  who  he 
wished  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  having 
sought  for  it,  was  excessively  puzzling  to  Sir 
Aubrey,  and  he,  therefore,  immediately  wen- 
ded his  way  to  Bank  Buildings  and  com- 
missioned Mr.  Fielder  to  apply  for  it  as  if  of 
his  own  accord,  to  Mr.  Malcolm's  solicitor. 
How  punctually  this  order  was  obeyed,  or 
how  far  it  succeeded  in  deceiving  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  could  not  be  easily 
ascertained,  but  it  certainly  appeared  that 
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no  great  regard  had  been  paid  to  his  com- 
mands, by  the  receipt,  the  next  day,  of  tin 
following  note — 

"  My  Dear  Aubrey, 

"  I  hear  from  Sturton,  that  you  want 
to  look  at  your  marriage  settlements  before 
you  go  abroad ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
forgot  them  with  a  great  many  other  papers, 
which  have  been  left  at  Camerford  House  : 
but  I  have  sent  down  the  key  to  old  Airs. 
Leigh,  who  I  can  trust  to  rummage  my 
drawers,  and  desired  her  to  forward  the 
packet  to  you :  it  is  all  ready  labelled  and 
you  ought  to  have  it  by  to-morrow:  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  don't  go  till  Tuesday. 
Laura  has  promised  to  dine,  quietly ■,  with 
us  to-day. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Edward  Malcolm. 
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This  note  somewhat  restored  the  good 
humour  of  Sir  Aubrey.  It  was  evident 
Mr.  Malcolm  thought  nothing  at  all  about 
his  asking  for  the  settlements — merely,  that 
it  was  a  paper  forgotten,  and  he  congratu- 
lated himself  more  and  more  upon  the  ad- 
dress he  was  about  to  display  in  thus 
cleverly  making  one  account  balance  the 
other. 

It  was  evident  also  from  the  easy  tone  of 
Mr.  Malcolm's  note  that  Laura  had  not 
carried  her  threat  into  execution,  and  that 
no  danger  existed  of  a  rupture  between 
them.  Sir  Aubrey  had  a  great  deference 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  the 
position  of  his  father-in-law,  in  fashion- 
able life,  was  much  too  brilliant  for  him  to 
risk  needlessly  the  chance  of  a  quarrel  with 
him. 

Smothering,   therefore,   the  recollections 
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of  his  domestic  misfortunes,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  Sir  Aubrey  made  his  appearance, 
at  dinner  time  in  Belgrave  Square,  with 
the  best  grace  imaginable  ;  and  none  could 
have  imagined  who  saw  the  gay  manner, 
and  listened  to  the  light  conversation  of  the 
father,  and  the  husband  of  Laura,  that  the 
one  was  the  cold-blooded  miser,  whose  heart 
was  wrapped  up  in  his  bank  notes,  and  the 
other  the  pallor  stricken  individual,  who 
but  a  few  days  before  had  waited  in  the 
spare  room  of  Lovegrove's  tavern,  at  Black- 
wall  to  receive  the  awful  fiat  of  his  fate, 
from  the  lips  of  the  red  faced  Mr.  Wharton. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

It  was  late  the  the  following  night  when  a 
packet  was  delivered  to  Sir  Aubrey  Man- 
nering,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  long-de- 
sired documents  had  arrived.  It  was  Satur- 
day night,  and  he  and  Laura  had  just  returned 
irom  the  Opera. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  as  just  opening  the 
packet,  and  immediately  closmg  it  up 
again,  "  we  may  quite  decide  upon  starting 
on  Tuesday." 
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u  On  Tuesday  !  Oh,  not  on  Tuesday,  1 
hope,"  exclaimed  Laura,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. I  had  settled  so  many  things 
for  Tuesday  ;  and  Lady  Windermere  has  a 
Greenwich-dinner,  and  I  positively  promised 
to  go  with  her.  Couldn't  you  put  it  off 
for  a  few  days — just  to  the  end  of  the 
week?" 

"  Quite  impossible,"  was  the  reply  of  Sir 
Aubrey. 

"  Just  two  or  three  days,"  persisted 
Laura.  "  There  is  a  breakfast  at  Wimble- 
don on  Wednesday,  that  I  want  so  much  to 
go  to.  I  like  all  the  little  parties  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  half  the  people  are 
gone.  There  can  be  no  such  great  hurry  to 
go  to  Baden — the  waters  won't  run  away." 

"lam  going  to  Baden  for  the  benefit  of 
my  health,"  replied  her  husband,  pompously. 

"  But   you   are   not   ill,    Aubrey,"  said 
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Laura,  gently  ;  "  if  you  ay  ere.  I  should  not 
ask  to  stay  a  day  here.  But,  indeed,  it  is 
too  early  for  Baden.  I  have  been  there, 
and  I  know  all  about  it.  It  is  the  stu- 
pidest place  possible  before  the  people  come. 
AYe  shall  be  shut  up  in  our  hotel  all  alone." 

And  the  countenance  of  Laura  fell  as  she 
drew  this  picture  of  domestic  felicity, 

*'  You  will  please  to  remember  that  I  have 
been  paying  for  rooms  at  that  hotel  for  the 
last  fortnight.  It  will  be  several  days  more 
before  we  get  there,  as  I  must  stop  a  day  or 
two  in  Paris.  That  will  bring  it  to  near  three 
weeks.  And  the  apartments  at  the  Angle  - 
terre  are,  I  am  told,  the  dearest  in  the 
town." 

"  But  they  are  the  best — at  least  I  think 
so,  and  close  to  the  rooms,"  answered  Laura. 

Oh!  of  course    you  enquired  the  pries 
sneered  Sir  Aubrey. 
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"I  think,  since  you  are  so  particular,  you 
might  have  done  so  yourself/'  said  Laura, 
in  somewhat  a  contemptuous  manner. 

"  I !  how  was  I  to  find  out  ?"  asked  Sir 
Aubrey ;  "I  never  was  in  the  place  in  my 
life,  and  never  should  have  set  my  foot 
there,  only  for  the  waters,  and  they  seem 
likely  to  cost  me  enough.'7 

"  I  wish  you  could  drink  in  a  small  dose 
of  liberality  with  them,"  said  Laura,  coolly 
examining  a  hole  in  her  white  glove.  ;'  [ 
give  you  notice,  Aubrey,  since  you  have 
chosen  to  be  keeper  of  my  wardrobe,  that  I 
want  some  more  gloves." 

"  There  is  always  some  fresh  want  every 
day,"  replied  her  husband,  sulkily,  and 
taking  up  his  candlestick  to  escape. 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  all,''  said  Laura,  de- 
lighted to  have  found  something  to  torment 
about,   in  return  for  Sir  Aubrey's  remark 
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about  the  rooms.  "  I  shall  want  no  end  ot 
things  as  we  go  through  Paris  ;  the  toilettes 
pour  les  eaux  are  totally  different  from 
any  others — light,  and  fresh,  and  so  clean  ! 
You  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  wear  any 
of  my  old,  dirty,  London  finery  there  !  How 
long  are  we  going  to  stay  ?" 

"A  couple  of  months,  I  suppose.  I  shall 
lose  all  the  grouse  shooting,"  replied  her 
husband,  who  never  thought  of  anything 
but  himself. 

"  Eight  weeks,"  said  Laura,  thoughtfully, 
"  then  I  must  have  at  least  eight  bonnets — 
oh,  at  the  very  least  eight,  of  crepe  and  tulle, 
without  counting  thicker  ones,  for  the 
waters  in  the  morning,  and  for  wet  days." 

"  Good  night,  Lady  Mannering,"  said 
Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  look  of  terror,  as  if 
the  treasures  of  the  mines  of  Golconda  were 
about  to   be    demanded    of  him  ;     Laura 
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slightly  raised  her  shoulders,  as  she  re- 
turned the  "  good-night,"  and  Sir  Aubrey  * 
taking  up  the  packet  he  had  laid  upon  the 
table,  went  to  his  own  room. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  lie  shut  himself  up,  in  order  to 
pursue  at  leisure,  the  arrangements  which 
he  had  no  doubt  he  could  by  some  means  or 
other  render  beneficial  to  himself.  He  did 
not  choose  to  leave  this  to  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Fielder  to  determine,  but  resolved  to 
dp  so  himself,  tiresome  as  the  business 
might  be. 

Unfolding  the  great  sheets  of  parchment 
before  him,  he  ran  his  eye  hastily  along  the 
lines  until  he  came  to  the  article  of  pin- 
money.  There  it  was,  without  a  doubt 
upon  the  matter,  safely  and  certainly  se- 
cured, and  Sir  Aubrey  looked  at  the  figures 
with  pity.     Four  hundred  a  year — Just,  in 
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his  opinion,  so  much  good  money  thrown 
away. 

Wading  through  the  rest  of  the  inexpli- 
cable turnings  and  windings,  in  which  the 
law  seems  delighted  to  hide  itself,  Sir  Au- 
brey read  on,  until  he  came  to  the  part 
where  the  fortune  of  Laura  was  mentioned, 
when,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  instead  of 
forty  thousand,  the  words  '  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling,'  greeted  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  believe  his  senses. 

His  hand  shook  so,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  the  paper  before  him — his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets;  and  he  read 
and  re-read  the  passage  twenty  times  over. 
That,  what  he  saw  could  be  real,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe ;  but  it  was 
too  true — words  and  figures  all  corresponded 
exactly,  and  were  repeated  too  often  to 
leave  him  a  chance  of  believing  that  any 
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oversight  of  the  writer's  could  have  caused 
the  mistake. 

Forgery  was  his  next  suspicion,  and,  hur- 
rying to  the  window,  he  held  the  parchment 
between  him  and  the  light,  and  turned  it 
in  all  directions,  but  he  could  detect 
nothing — not  the  smallest  unevenness,  or 
discoloration  of  the  paper,  could  he  per- 
ceive. 

The  words,  as  well  as  the  figures,  were  as 
clear  as  though  they  had  been  printed.  It 
was  too  certain  that  four  thousand  pounds 
was  all  the  fortune  of  his  wife.  Sir  Aubrey 
clasped  his  hands  in  despair.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  had  married  a  dowerless  bride  ! 
He,  in  whose  mind  dislike  to  matrimony,  had 
been  all  his  life  a  fixed  idea,  and  who  had 
been  reconciled  less  to  it  by  the  beauty  of 
Laura,  than  by  the  fortune  she  was  re- 
puted to  possess !      How  had  he  been  de- 
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ceived,  entrapped,  swindled,  in  fact,  out  of 
himself. 

Four  thousand  pounds,  and  a  woman 
who  would  have  spent  that  sum  in  as  many 
months,  had  it  been  under  her  controul ! 
Here  was  a  prize,  indeed ! 

The  consternation  of  Sir  Aubrey,  was  so 
great,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  his 
mind  to  acknowledge  the  terrible  misfortune 
as  a  fact,  he  at  first  did  not  reflect  upon  the 
probable  author  of  the  gross  imposition  that 
had  been  practised.  But  once  having 
brought  his  scattered  senses  to  believe  that 
what  he  saw  was  true — that  the  words  he 
read,  positively  conveyed  the  meaning  he 
assigned  to  them,  and  no  other — then  his 
ideas  at  once  reverted  to  the  cause,  and 
pointed  out  the  originator  of  the  measure. 
There  could  be  but  one  person  in  the  world, 
whose  interest  was  bound  up  in  such  a  deed 
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— and  that  was  the  person  from  whom  the 
fortune  was  to  have  come — no  other  than 
the  father  of  Laura. 

For  one  single  instant,  all  that  was  hu- 
man in  the  heart  of  Sir  Aubrey,  rose  up, 
and  crushed  the  demon  of  avarice  into 
silence.  As  he  thought  of  his  father-in-law 
— a  creature  so  brilliant,  and  so  gifted — a 
man,  whom  everybody  followed  and  loved — 
a  man,  whom  he  loved  himself,  although 
scarce  able  to  love  aught  but  himself — the 
heart  of  Sir  Aubrey  sank  within  him.  Was 
this  bright  being  to  be  hurled  from  his 
great  estate,  branded  for  ever  as  a  common 
swindler  ? 

For  an  instant,  the  cry  of  his  heart  was 
for  pity,  for  mercy,  and  forgiveness  ;  but  it 
was  only  for  one  instant,  and  it  was  gone. 
Too  inveterate  in  that  heart  was  the  love  of 
money — and  the  gross  deception  which  had 
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been  practised  upon  him,  might,  it  must  be 
owned,  have  envenomed  a  nobler  spirit,  and 
a  nature  more  generous. 

It  was  horrible  !  An  act  of  such  dark 
and  deliberate  treachery  could  scarcely  have 
been  surpassed  by  the  barbarism  of  bygone 
ages.  A  stranger,  made  welcome  to  the 
board,  to  fall  by  the  murderer's  knife,  was 
scarcely  a  more  touching  victim,  than  one 
whose  trust  had  been  thus  shamelessly  be- 
trayed. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  Sir  Au- 
brey was  deeply  moved.  Setting  aside  his 
inordinate  love  of  gold,  there  seemed  to  him 
something  so  degrading  in  the  position  in 
which  he  stood,  that  he  could  not  bear  up 
against  it.  Decoyed  into  a  marriage  to  be 
plundered  of  his  just  rights,  was  a  measure 
so  replete  with  enormity,  that  it  would  have 
roused  the  indignation  of  a  man  more  just. 
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The  fury  of  Sir  Aubrey,  knew  no  bounds. 
He  could  not  breathe,  he  could  not  think, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  nothing  short  of 
the  instant  annihilation  of  the  whole  family 
who  had  thus  grossly  deceived,  and  imposed 
upon  him,  could  satisfy  his  desire  for  ven- 
geance. He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
did  not  even  see  in  the  future,  the  smallest 
prospect  of  relief.  His  fate  appeared 
perfectly  irrevocable,  and  not  a  loop-hole 
left  for  escape. 

He  now  remembered,  that  the  arrange- 
ments between  him  and  his  father-in-law, 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  had  all  been 
verbal,  and  entirely  without  witnesses. 
There  was  not  an  individual  to  whom  he 
could  refer,  or  even  consult  with  in  his  pre- 
sent difficulty.  No  one  but  the  person  who 
had  drawn  up  the  settlements,  could  give 
him   the    slightest    information    upon   the 
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matter,  and  as  this  person  was  probably 
some  obscure  clerk,  employed  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, it  seemed  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
discover  him,  unless  by  his  assistance. 

Legal  measures  were  the  first  means  of 
redress  which  seemed  to  offer  to  Sir  Aubrey 
a  chance  of  success,  but  upon  reflection, 
even  this  hope  almost  completely  vanished. 
Without  being  well  versed  in  such  matters, 
it  appeared  to  him  impossible  to  make  a 
person  re-fund  that  which  he  had  not  actually 
taken  away.  The  fortune  of  Laura,  had 
been  merely  promised,  and  that  only  in 
private,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  To  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  would  require, 
as  he  believed,  a  long  legal  process,  invol- 
ving him  in  immense  expense,  and  of  course 
attracting  the  greatest  publicity. 

Without  aid  or  counsel,  this  was  the  view 
Sir  Aubrey,  took  of  the  affair,  and  the  more 
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he  reflected,  the  more  hopeless  seemed  his 
case.  He  read  over,  and  over  the  words  of 
that  fatal  line  "the  sum  of  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling  payable  at  the  death  of 
Edward  Malcolm,  Esq.  &c.  There  could 
be  no  mistake,  so  there  was  nothing  to  hope, 
for  on  that  score.  His  own  signature  and 
that  of  Laura,  with  all  the  proper  witnesses 
were  attached  to  the  deed. 

How  well  he  remembered  the  very  spot 
where  it  had  been  signed.  Bitterly  now  did 
he  deplore  that  fatal  act — the  only  rash  one 
of  his  whole  life  of  formality  and  precision.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  had  over- 
looked the  fact  that  a  rough  draft '  of  the 
settlement  was  all  that  he  had  seen.  That 
unfinished  document  even  if  in  existence,  was 
not  in  his  possession. 

He  had  not  a  hope  left. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  rage  and 
dismay  which  very  naturally  filled  the  heart 
of  Sir  Aubrey  at  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
Hour  after  hour  he  continued  to  sit  upon 
the  spot  where  the  fatal  truth  had  first  burst 
upon  him,  without  being  in  the  least  able  to 
determine  what  line  of  conduct  he  should 
pursue  on  the  occasion. 

A  frank,  honest -hearted  man  would  have 
gone  at  once  to  the  person  he  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  calamity,  and  endea- 
voured, whatever  his  own  feelings  might  be, 
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to  have  remedied  the  evil  by  fair  means. 
But  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  was  neither  frank 
nor  honest-hearted.  He  might  have  been, 
and  was,  honest — as  far  as  the  mere  paying 
of  debts  constitutes  honesty — but  he  had  not 
that  nature  without  disguise  that  scorns  all 
trick  and  concealment. 

On  the  contrary,  a  crooked  policy  was  his 
delight ;  there  was  a  closeness  about  him,  a 
small  cunning,  that  savoured  strongly  of  a 
desire  to  effect,  by  secret  means,  that  which 
should  have  been  done  openly  in  the  face  of 
day, 

In  the  very  perplexing  dilemma  in  which 
he  found  himself,  this  propensity  was  fully 
exemplified.  The  result  of  his  long  delibe- 
rations, as  to  how  he  should  conduct  himself 
upon  this  trying  occasion,  was  a  resolution 
to  say  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  appear 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact.     This 
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would  require  some  courage,  and  much  self- 
possession.  Sir  Aubrey  was  not  deficient  in 
either — his  determination  was  equal  to  both 
— and  all  was  fircnly  cemented  by  an  over- 
powering love  of  self  and  self-interest. 

He  imagined  that,  by  pursuing  the  line 
of  conduct  he  had  marked  out,  two  points 
might  be  gained  :  the  first,  that  he  should 
avoid  the  pity,  perhaps  the  ridicule,  of  the 
world,  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  so 
easily  entrapped ;  and  the  second,  that  he 
should  gain  time  to  concoct  his  measures, 
and  privately  inform  himself  of  some  means 
whereby  his  enemy  might  be  brought  into 
his  power. 

This  was  exactly  a  scheme  which  suited 
the  narrow,  plotting  disposition  of  Sir  Au- 
brey ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  his  own  im- 
mediate interests  were  too  closely  interwoven 
with  it,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  following 
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up  of  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
design. 

His  nature  was  full  of  small  feelings,  any 
one  of  which,  nursed  into  strength,  might 
bave  been  taught  to  overpower  the  rest. 
Tyrannical  and  revengeful,  his  mind  gloated 
on  the  possibility  of  his  triumph.  He  would 
have  waited  for  years  with  patience,  had  he 
been  sure  of  his  vengeance  at  the  last. 

His  heart  filled  with  hatred  as  he  thought 
upon  his  loss.  The  guilty  Mr.  Malcolm, 
the  thoughtless  Laura,  the  innocent  Gene- 
vieve— all  seemed  alike  odious  to  his  eyes. 
Willingly  would  he  have  swept]  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  meantime,  the  feelings  that  agi- 
tated the  bosom  of  the  author  of  this  dis- 
gracful  act  were  not  of  a  much  more 
enviable  character,  for  desperation  was 
added   to  their  number.      He  had  wildly 
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committed  the  horrible  fraud,  and  wildly 
he  stood  to  bear  the  consequences  of  it. 
Fully  read,  in  the  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  Mr.  Malcolm  had 
easily  foreseen  that,  unless  a  sufficient  bribe 
were  offered  to  him,  the  admiration  of  Sir 
Aubrey  Mannering  for  his  daughter  would 
never  ripen  into  love.  He  had,  therefore, 
unhesitatingly  held  out  the  golden  bait,  and 
success  had  crowned  his  attempt.  Heartily 
despising  his  future  son-in-law,  he  had  fa- 
thomed his  character  at  a  glance,  and  fooled 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  So  well  had 
he  played  his  part,  that  the  caution  of  Sir 
Aubrey  was  lulled,  and  he  had  suffered 
himself  for  once  to  see  and  hear  with  other 
eyes  and  ears  than  his  own. 

Mr.  Malcolm  had  shown  himself  so  little 
exacting  upon  the  point  of  a  good  jointure 
for  his  daughter,  that  it  gave  to  Sir  Aubrey 
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exactly  the  impression  desired ;  and  seeing, 
as  he  thought,  that  his  future  father-in-law 
was  both  moderate  in  his  expectations,  and 
simple  and  straightforward  in  his  manner 
of  dealing,  he  quietly  surrendered  himself 
into  his  hands,  satisfied  that  their  interests 
were  one,  and  the  same. 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  he  was  confid- 
ing in  one  of  those  men  who  are  to  be  found 
in  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — a  man  who,  without  any  of 
the  substantial  means  of  existence,  contrives 
to  live  upon  those  of  others,  preying  upon 
their  weaknesses,  and  moulding  to  his  will 
an  intellect  more  shallow  and  trusting  than 
his  own.  There  are  plenty  of  such  people 
in  the  world. 

The  hours  that  followed  immediately  upon 
that  at  which  Mr.  Malcolm  had  calculated 
the   fatal   packet   must    have  reached  the 
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hands  of  Sir  Aubrey,  were  passed  by  him 
in  an  agonizing  state  of  suspense.  He  knew 
exactly  when  it  had  been  delivered,  by  the 
simple  fact  of  the  papers,  which  he  had 
stated  to  have  been  forgotten  by  him  at 
Camerford  House,  never  having  been  out 
of  his  own  safe  keeping  for  an  hour.  He 
had  sent  them,  purposely,  very  late  on 
Saturday  night,  imagining  that  Sir  Aubrey, 
violent  as  his  indignation  might  be,  would 
never  come  to  disturb  him  in  the  night  ; 
but,  from  sunrise  the  next  morning,  he  had 
been  nervously  awaiting  his  approach. 

His  plan  was  already  prepared  ;  he  in- 
tended to  receive  him  as  usual,  and  on  the 
first  burst  of  indignation,  which  would  na- 
turally ensue,  to  affect  a  profound  surprise. 
The  explanation,  of  course,  would  be  im- 
mediately forced  upon  him,  but  all  suspicion 
would  be  easily  diverted  from  himself,  by 
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laying  the  blame  upon  the  unfortunate 
clerk  who  had  drawn  up  the  papers. 

As  this  individual  was  exactly  the  person 
upon  whom  suspicion  would  naturally  alight, 
or  from  whom  condemnatory  iDtelligence 
might  be  obtained,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  taken 
summary  precautions  against  any  possibility 
of  his  being  discovered. 

An  obscure  youth,  procured  by  himself — 
for  Mr.  Malcolm  never  trusted  to  another, 
when  he  could  avoid  it — from  an  obscure 
house  in  the  city,  was  the  person  who  had 
drawn  up  the  settlements.  Long  since  he 
he  had  been  buried  in  the  crowds  flocking 
to  Australia,  and  had  never  known  either 
the  name  of  his  employer,  or  that  of  the 
benefactor  whose  generosity  had  enabled 
him  to  emigrate. 

A  room,  in  a  far  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
had  been  hired  for  Mr.  Malcolm,   for  the 
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purpose,  and  thither  the  unconscious  agent 
of  so  foul  a  wrong,  had  been  ordered  to 
repair,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  some 
sheets  that  were  laid  before  him. 

Little  short  of  a  miracle  could  obtain  a 
discovery  by  snch  means,  and  at  all  events 
years  might  elapse  ere  it  could  possibly  be 
made.  So  far,  all  appeared  safe.  It  was 
the  probable  conduct  of  Sir  Aubrey  upon 
the  occasion,  which  caused  so  serious  an 
uneasiness  to  his  betrayer.  How  would  he 
receive  the  certainty  of  such  an  injury  ? 
He  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  passive 
and  contented  under  so  great  a  loss. 

Violence,  and  reproaches,  and  threats, 
were  the  natural  consequences,  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  Mr.  Malcolm  was  indifferent 
to  these.  The  accusation  must  first  be 
fairly  fastened  upon  him.  If  Sir  Aubrey 
had  recourse  to  legal  means,  where  were 
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his  proofs  ?  There  was  no  one  to  confute 
the  declaration  he  himself  intended  to  make 
"of  never  having  opened  the  papers  after 
they  were  sent  home,  until  the  moment, 
when  just  before  the  wedding,  they  had  been 
signed." 

Who  was  there  capable  of  contradicting 
such  an  assertion  ?  He  had  taken  his 
measures  too  well.  There  was,  however, 
another  point  of  attack  open,  upon  which 
he  was  not  quite  so  invulnerable.  What  if 
Sir  Aubrey,  ascertaining  that  legal  proceed- 
ings, would  be  both  uncertain  and  slow, 
should  employ  the  intervention  of  friends  ? 
Honour  would  compel  an  immediate  repara- 
tion of  the  mistake.  The  story  would 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  town,  and 
his  credit  which  was  still  sufficiently  buoyant 
to  keep  him  for  sometime  longer,  afloat, 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,   and  that  too 
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on  the  eve  of  an  election,  which,  to  him. 
was  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Under 
the  protecting  wing  of  Parliament,  his  per- 
son would  at  least  be  safe ;  and  days  were 
approaching  when  such  a  safeguard,  was 
not  to  be  so  lightly  perilled. 

All  these  considerations  were  of  a  nature 
to  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  strongest ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Malcolm,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  the  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement of  all  the  changes  and  chances  in- 
separable from  a  course  like  that  which  he 
had  always  pursued,  was  deeply  and  fear- 
fully agitated.  Every  minute  that  passed 
over  his  head  might  be  fraught  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences. 

But  the  minutes  passed  on,  and  no  tidings 
either  of  peace  or  war,  greeted  his  ear.  His 
fears  then  took  another  turn — What,  if  Sir 
Aubrey,  instead  of  coming  to  him,  as  he  at 
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first  expected,  should  have  gone  elsewhere 
to  seek  redress  ?  It  would  then  be  too  late 
for  circumspection — the  fatal  truth  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  world.  This 
seemed  to  him  the  worst  turn  the  affair 
could  take,  and  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the 
apprehension  of  it  grew  stronger  and 
stronger. 

In  an  agony  of  excitement,  Mr.  Malcolm 
sat  watching  the  clock.  It  was  near  four 
o'clock.  He  would  have  given  the  world 
to  know  what  Sir  Aubrey  was  doing  at  that 
moment.  He  did  not  dare  to  go  to  Gros- 
venor  Square  himself,  for  fear  of  his  manner 
betraying  him — he  preferred  letting  the 
blow  fall  of  its  own  accord. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  actually 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  dreaded  see- 
ing his  enemy  arrive ;  and  yet  he  dreaded 
still  more  his  not  coming  at  all.     He  felt  as 
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if  his  own  eye  was  not  on  him — some  deadly 
influence  must  be  at  work. 

But  how  to  counteract  this  ?  how  attract 
to  his  feet  the  serpent,  in  order  to  extract  his 
sting  ?  He  might  sit  there  and  watch  to  all 
eternity  ;  he  could  not  compel  the  presence 
of  a  man,  if  he  actually  chose  to  stay  away. 

The  room  in  which  Mr.  Malcolm  sat  in 
the  morning,  was  upon  the  ground-floor, 
looking  into  the  Square.  Twenty  times,  at 
least,  he  had  got  up  and  looked  out,  in  the 
hope,  and  yet  the  dread,  of  seeing  the  high- 
stepping  chestnut  in  Sir  Aubrey's  cab  com- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  Square ;  but  no 
such  sight  met  his  eye  The  clock  struck 
again — it  was  five  o'clock,  and,  at  that 
moment,  his  own  carriage  drove  to  the 
door.  Genevieve  was  going  out,  and  he 
had  promised  to  accompany  her  in  her  drive. 
He  could  not  go. 
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Just  then,  a  bright  thought  struck  him — 
he  would  send  Genevieve  with  some  trifling 
message  to  her  sister.  By  this  means  he 
should  gain  some  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Sir  Aubrey.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  desired  that  his  daughter  should  be  sent 
to  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  she  came  down 
stairs,  ready  dressed  for  her  excursion. 

"Do  you  want  me,  Papa?"  she  said  on 
entering — "I  thought  you  were  coming 
out." 

"  I  am  expecting  a  person  on  business — 
a  man  to  speak  to  me  about  that  grey  horse 
1  want.  He  won't  keep  me  above  five 
minutes,  so  you  will  have  time  just  to  go  up 
to  Laura's,  and  ask  her  if  she  and  Aubrey 
will  dine  here  to-morrow,  as  it  is  their  last 
day — Or  perhaps  they  would  prefer  our 
going  to  them." 

"  It  would  be  much  better,  Papa,"  said 
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Genevieve;  "then  Laura  would  not  have 
to  go  out  her  last  night — You  know  they 
start  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. " 

"  Four  o'clock/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Malcolm, 
alive  to  anything  that  was  the  least  unusual 
in  the  habits  of  his  son-in-law;  "and  why 
so  early?" 

"  They  are  going  by  Rotterdam,"  an- 
swered Genevieve,  with  a  smile ;  "Sir 
Aubrey  thinks  it  will  be  the  cheapest  way." 

"Oh!  is  that  all ?  Poor  Laura !  I  am 
afraid  she  won't  like  the  long  passage." 

"  But  it  will  save  a  whole  pound,"  said 
Genevieve,  gravely,  while  a  sly  smile  was 
playing  round  her  lips — "  I  heard  Aubrey 
counting  it  up.  But  I  had  better  go,  or 
Laura  may  be  gone  out — Good-bye,  Papa, 
I  £hall  be  back  directly;"  and  she  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  said  Mr.  Malcolm, 
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hastily,  "  I  think  I  should  prefer  their 
dining  here — that  is,  if  they  don't  go  till 
Wednesday." 

"  Perhaps  they  may  have  put  off,"  said 
Genevieve. 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  his  daughter  closed  the  door 
and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Not  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
when  Mr.  Malcolm  perceived  his  carriage 
re-entering  the  square,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Genevieve  glided  into  the  room. 

u  Well,  my  child  \"  was  all  that  he  could 
say,  as  his  eye  scanned  the  sweet  face  of 
Genevieve,  bright  and  pure  as  a  flower 
opening  to  the  day. 

"  Well,  Papa.  I  have  brought  you  the 
answer;  Laura  and  Aubrey  will  dine  here 
to-morrow.  Laura  says  she  doesn't  mind 
sitting  up,  in  the  least.  She  means  to  sleep 
all  the  way  over  to  Rotterdam." 
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"  Then,  they  certainly  go  on  Tuesday  ?\ 
asked  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  a  decided  sensation 
of  relief. 

"  Oh  !  positively  !  Aubrey  said  nothing 
should  prevent  him,  for  that  he  was  quite  tired 
of  paying  for  rooms  he  had  never  occupied." 

"  He  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour, 
then,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mr.  Malcolm,  trying 
to  laugh. 

"  On  the  contrary,  Papa.  I  never  saw 
him  so  gay.  He  and  Laura  were  just 
setting  off  for  Richmond.  It  seems  Lord 
Eardley  gives  a  great  dinner  there  to-day, 
and  Laura  is  to  be  queen  of  the  fete.  Dear 
Laura  !  no  one  can  do  enough  for  her — she 
looked  so  beautiful  in  her  new  dress,  all 
white  and  lilac." 

"  White  and  lilac !"  echoed  Mr.  Malcolm, 
unconsciously.  (i  Did  Aubrey  send  no  mes- 
sage to  me  ?  " 
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"  No,  Papa — did  you  expect  any  ?"  said 
Genevieve,  simply. 

The  question  recalled  Mr.  Malcolm  to 
himself,  and  he  added,  hastily — "  I  thought 
he  might  have  wanted  to  see  me  to-morrow 
about  the  horses.  But,  perhaps  they  go  in 
the  steamer  with  him  ?" 

"  I  think  they  do,  Papa ;  for,  now  I 
recollect,  there  was  a  great  discussion  as  to 
how  they  were  to  go  to  the  breakfast  at  Roe- 
hampton  to-morrow.  Laura  wanted  Aubrey 
to  drive  her  down  in  his  phaeton,  and  he  said 
he  couldn't  take  out  the  horses,  because  they 
were  to  start  so  early  in  the  morning.  I 
thought  they  went  last  week." 

"  I  suppose  he  found  it  more  convenient 
that  they  should  all  travel  together.  It 
certainly  does  no  harm,  having  them  under 
one's  own  eye,"  replied  Mr.  Malcolm,  who 
was  ready  to  view  any  arrangement  of  Sir 
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Aubrey's  with   complacency,    at  that   mo- 
ment. 

It  was  clear  he  had  not  opened  the 
packet.  A  dinner  party  at  Richmond  that 
day,  a  breakfast  at  Eoehampton  the  next, 
and  a  sea  voyage  on  the  following  one  !  It 
was  not  likely  that  with  these,  and  the 
thousand  minor  occupations  inseparable  from 
a  departure  from  town,  Sir  Aubrey  would 
have  time  to  dive  into  settlements,  or  law 
papers  of  any  kind. 

Without  doubt  he  had  thrown  them  into 
his  drawer,  there  to  remain,  at  all  events 
until  his  return  from  abroad — perhaps,  for  a 
much  longer  period.  The  inexpressible  relief 
which  this  idea  caused  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  was 
visible  in  every  line  of  his  fine  countenance, 
and  Genevieve  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  dullness  of  her  companion  that  day. 

The  next  passed  tranquilly  by,  and   it 
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was  not  until  the  hour  of  dinner,  that  Sir 
Aubrey  and  his  father-in-law  met,  and  then, 
both  played  their  parts  to  perfection.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  believed,  that  two 
persons  oppressed  with  so  heavy  a  secret 
could  have  so  far  mastered  their  emotion,  as 
to  have  sat  at  the  same  board,  talked  lightly 
upon  all  the  trifling  topics  of  the  hour, 
and  never  betrayed,  by  word  or  look,  the 
slightest  symptom  of  what  was  passing  in 
then  hearts. 

It  was  horrible,  the  hypocrisy  of  these  two 
men,  but  the  fiercest  passion  of  the  two 
raged  within  the  breast  of  Sir  xlubrey. 
The  concentrated  hatred  with  which  he 
regarded  the  three  individuals  before  him, 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  fiend ;  but 
pale,  gentlemanlike,  and  quiet,  he  seemed 
not  to  have  a  thought  which  could  disturb 
for  a  moment  the  evenness  of  his  mood. 
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It  is  true  that  the  effort  to  preserve  this 
appearance  was  immense,  but  he  had  too 
much  at  stake  not  to  strain  every  nerve  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The 
desire  of  a  deadly  vengeance  was  in  his 
heart ;  he  must  not  risk  it  by  a  premature 
blow. 

The  more  he  had  reflected  upon  the 
fraudulent  act  that  had  been  committed 
against  him,  the  more  he  became  confirmed 
in  an  idea  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  real  position  of  the  affairs  of  his 
father-in-law. 

It  seemed  unnatural  to  suppose  that  any^ 
one  whose  circumstances  were  as  affluent  as 
those  of  Mr.  Malcolm  appeared  to  be,  should 
have  had  recourse  to  means  so  dishonest,  to 
relieve  himself  from,  what  after  all,  was  a 
trifling  annual  payment,  for  it  was  but  the 
interest  of  the  forty  thousand   pounds  that 
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Sir  Aubrey  could  claim,  during  the' lifetime 
of  the  father  of  his  wife. 

In  vain,  however,  he  tried  to  call  to  mind 
any  one  rumour  which  could  bear  out  the 
opinion  he  had  formed.  The  world  would 
have  treated  such  a  question  with  ridicule. 
This,  however,  did  not  shake  the  conviction 
of  Sir  Aubrey.  He  had  seen  too  much  of 
the  world  not  to  know  that  the  man  who 
could  commit  such  an  act,  could  probably 
keep  his  own  secret,  and  as  he  sat  at  his  table, 
and  drank  his  wine,  he  felt  certain  that  the 
handsome,  well-dressed,  agreeable  person 
who  did  the  honours  of  his  house  with  such 
graceful  simplicity  and  tact,  was  no  other 
than  an  accomplished  swindler. 

And  this  man  was  his  father-in-law  !  In 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  repeated  this 
to  himself  over  and  over  again. 

"  Laura,"  said  Mr.  Malcolm,  when   they 
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were  about  to  separate  for  the  night  ; 
"  what  do  you  intend  to  do  at  Baden  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  exactly,  papa," 
she  replied,  with  a  .very  uninterested  air ; 
"  dance,  I  suppose,  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  and  drive  up  and  down  the 
precipices.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do  that 
I  know  of,  unless  I  learn  to  play  at  roulette, 
like  Mademoiselle  de  Villemont,  who  passes 
her  life  counting  the  numbers.  T  dare  say 
she  has  never  stopped  since  we  were  there 
two  years  ago.  Ah !  how  pleasant  it  was 
then,  papa." 

"Very  complimentary  to  Aubrey  now," 
replied  Mr.  Malcolm,  laughing ;  -"but  I 
dare  say  you  will  contrive  to  amuse  your- 
selves very  well." 

"  Oh,  yes,  in  a  little  while  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  friends  ;  Lady  Windermere  comes 
in  a  fortnight,  and   Mrs.  Beaumont,    and 
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Lord  Eardley,  and  Lord  St.  Clare  and  Mrs. 
Anstruther  are  coming,  and  a  great  many 
more,"  and  Laura  hastily  ran  over  the  names 
of  a  long  list  of  dear  friends,  who  were  ex 
pected  to  enliven  the  romantic  scenery  of 
Baden  with  their  presence  in  the  course  of 
the  summer. 

"All  the  men  who  don't  shoot  grouse, 
and  have  rheumatism,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Malcolm;  "but  I  suspect  it  is  more  for  the 
play  than  the  waters,  people  go  to  Baden. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  pretty  place." 

"  Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  there  than  moped 
up  at  at  Wiesbaden  for  the  season,  as  Aubrey 
threatened.  I  verily  believe  if  I  had  said 
much  about  it,  I  should  have  had  to  pass 
my  whole  summer  at  that  horrid  place, 
where  there  are  nothing  but  sick  people  and 
frogs,"  replied  Laura. 

"And  what  induced  Aubrey  to  change 
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his   plans/'  inquired   Mr.    Malcolm,    care 
lessly. 

"  Oh,  he  was  talked  into  it  by  Count 
Bergensdorff,  his  Eussian  friend,  and  Baron 
Regnier,  who  were  here  the  other  day.  They 
quite  turned  his  head  about  the  place.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  see  anything  so  wonderful 
in  it ;  it  entirely  depends  upon  who  is  there. 
We  had  very  pleasant  people  when  we  were 
there  with  you." 

"  Papa,"  said  Genevieve,  who  had  joined 

er  sister,  and  overheard  the  conversation, 

"  why  should  not  we  go  there  while  Laura 

is  there;  I  should  like  it  so  much,  even  only 

for  a  week." 

"And  my  election,  my  dear  child,  you 
forget  the  election ;  I  ought  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  moment,  I  have  only  a  few 
days  before  me." 

"  But  your  canvass  is  quite  finished,  papa. 
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I  don't  think  you  left  out  one  person  out  of 
all  the  list  you  gave  me  to  keep ;  and  the 
election  won't  take  long.  Why  couldn't  we 
go  after  it  is  over/'  persisted  Genevieve. 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  it  is  impossible,"  re- 
plied her  father;  "but  remember,  I  can't 
make  any  positive  promise.  If  I  did  go, 
however,  what  should  we  do  with  Madame 
Tomassett.  I  should  not  like  travelling 
with  so  large  a  party." 

"  Oh,  we  could  leave  her  at  Paris  on 
our  way.  Now  do,  dear  papa,  say  you 
will  go.  You  don't  know  how  happy  we 
should  be." 

And  Genevieve  took  hold  of  her  father's 
hand,  and  looked  pleadingly  up  into  his  face. 
Mr.  Malcolm  turned  his  large  dark  eyes 
thoughtfully  and  sadly  upon  those  of  his 
child,  but  in  an  instant  the  expression  was 
gone ;  and  he  gaily  replied  ; — 
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"  Well,  well,  I  will  think  of  it.  I  dare 
say  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  some- 
thing. Only  let  me  get  this  tiresome  elec- 
tion over." 

"  Papa,"  said  Laura,  anxiously,  "  you  are 
quite  sure  to  succeed — are  you  not  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  any  one  can  be  who  has  not 
polled  out  every  vote.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell;  but  things  look  well,"  said 
Mr.  Malcolm,  with  an  air  of  confidence. 

"What  have  you  accomplished  about 
that  dreadful  Mr.  Somersett  Brown,  papa  ?" 
inquired  Laura. 

"  Nothing  at  all.  I  have  had  two  long 
letters  from  him,  giving  me  his  ideas  upon 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  his  own  political 
opinions,  and  reasons  for  declining  to  vote  for 
me." 

"  Progress  and  the  people,  I  suppose,'" 
said  Laura,  laughing.     "  I  wonder  his  su- 
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perfine  wife  has  not  contrived  to  make  him 
a  conservative  before  this.  That  sort  of 
woman  always  thinks  it  a  great  proof  of  gen- 
tility to  abhor  liberal  opinions." 

"  Poor  woman  !  I  believe  she  has  done 
all  she  could  for  me ;  and  Miss  Sophia,  also. 
I  get  a  letter  every  two  or  three  days  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  pink  paper  is  redolent 
of  grief  and  musk.  But  it  seems  her  papa 
is  obdurate." 

"  How  many  votes  has  the  monster  ?"  in- 
quired Laura. 

"  Eight,  at  least,  he  can  command — 
eight  that  I  know  of,"  replied  her  father. 

"  That  is  not  much,  papa,  is  it  ?"  asked 
Genevieve. 

"  Quite  enough,  when  one  recollects  that 
one  vote  will  lose  an  election,"  replied  Mr. 
Malcolm,  seriously. 

"  Can  I  be  of  use  to  you,  in  writing  to  any 
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one  before  I  go,"  asked  Sir  Aubrey,  kindly, 
as  he  came  up  to  the  sofa  near  which  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  sitting. 

"  If  you  would  give  me  a  line  for  Kaw- 
don,  I  think  it  might  make  him  exert  him 
self  a  little  more,"  replied  Mr. Malcolm.   "I 
shall  see  him  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
could  give  it  to  him." 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure/7  answered  Sir 
Aubrey;  and,  going  to  the  writing- 
table,  he  soon  brought  back  the  promised 
letter. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  "  that  you 
have  my  best  wishes.  Far  or  near,  my 
thoughts  will  be  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
Aubrey,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Malcolm,  warmly, 
as  if  touched  by  this  expression  of  kindness 
— which,  from  so  cold  a  man  as  Sir  Aubrey, 
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was  the  more  striking ;  and  he  clasped  his 
hand  fervently,  as,  soon  after,  he  bade  him 
farewell. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  next  day,  Sir  Aubrey  and  Lady  Man- 
nering  took  their  departure,  by  Rotterdam, 
for  the  Rhine.  It  had  for  some  time  been 
settled,  that  they  were  to  go  by  Paris,  but 
the  change  of  route  had  been  made  by  Sir 
Aubrey,  within  the  last  two  days. 

This  was  one  of  the  many  petty  vexa- 
tions, connected  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  journey,  which  he  had  contrived  to  inflict 
upon  his  wife.  Having  ascertained  that 
Laura  particularly  wished  to  go  through 
Paris,  he  immediately  decided  to  go  another 
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way  ;  and,  as  a  long  voyage  by  Eotterdam 
was  the  least  agreeable  he  could  think  of, 
that  plan  was  immediately  adopted. 

The  change  only  so  far  disconcerted 
Laura,  as  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
attend  in  person  to  the  arduous  duty  of  re- 
plenishing her  wardrobe  with  all  those 
pretty  nothings,  which  form  such  necessary 
appendages  to  the  simple  toilet  suited  to  a 
watering-place. 

She,  however,  consoled  herself,  by  con- 
fiding to  her  friend,  Lady  Windermere,  an 
ample  catalogue  of  her  wants ;  and,  as 
Lady  Windermere  was  just  starting  for 
Paris,  Laura  resolved  to  remain  satisfied 
with  her  "  dirty  London  finery  "  until  the 
arrival  of  the  caisses,  which  she  had  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  her  to  Baden. 

The  anticipation  of  another  domestic  broil 
had  no  weight  in  preventing  her  from  in- 
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dulging  in  exactly  as  much  extravagance  as 
she  chose.  Sir  Aubrey,  although  he  had 
carried  out  his  threat  in  London,  and  posi- 
tively announced  at  all  the  principal  shops, 
that  his  wife  was  on  no  account  to  be  trusted, 
had  not  taken  the  same  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  Paris,  nor  indeed  thought  of  doing 
so — as,  never  having  been  there  since  his 
marriage,  he  forgot  that  Laura  might  not  be 
equally  ignorant  of  its  capabilities  as  himself. 

She  was  enchanted  with  the  stratagem, 
by  which  she  felt  she  had  outwitted  her 
husband,  and  revelled  in  the  delight  of  ima- 
gining his  look  of  dismay,  when  the  boxes 
should  arrive.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Aubrey 
towards  her,  seemed  quite  to  have  changed 
her  nature,  and  there  was  a  recklessness  in 
all  she  did,  that  far  surpassed  her  former 
childish  waywardness. 

The  journey  was  accomplished  much  as 
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might  have  been  expected,  where  two  people, 
actuated  by  such  feelings  towards  each  other, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  passing  the  whole 
day  side  by  side.  Sullen  silence  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Aubrey,  or  petty  contradictions, 
marked  the  pleasant  tenour  of  his  reflec- 
tions, and  a  sharp  repartee,  or  spiteful  re- 
mark from  his  beautiful  wife,  made  it  mani- 
fest more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  her  own  thoughts  were  much  of 
the  same  nature. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  blight  gathering 
round  her  heart ;  nor  could  all  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  through  Avhich  they  were 
passing,  efface  the  impression,  or  enable  her 
to  rally  her  spirits.  She  longed  to  have 
some  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  her 
griefs ;  but,  as  the  steam-boat  glided  along, 
each  moment  seemed  to  isolate  her  more 
with  the  being  she  had  begun  to  detest. 
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His  total  want  of  sympathy  chilled  her 
to  the  soul.  The  material  parts  of  life  ap- 
peared his  sole  objects  of  interest.  As  she 
sat  alone  at  one  end  of  the  awning  that 
covered  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  looked 
at  her  husband  calmly  eating  an  omelette  for 
his  luncheon,  at  the  other,  without  so  much 
as  bestowing  a  passing  glance  upon  the 
beauties  which  nature,  with  so  lavish  a  hand, 
had  scattered  around,  she  felt  as  if  her 
whole  life  was  to  be  like  that  moment. 

She  began  to  loathe  every  look  of  that 
pale,  cold  face,  which  never  beamed  with  a 
generous  emotion,  or  evinced  the  smallest 
token  of  sensibility,  and  whose  only  change 
of  expression  was  from  frigidity  to  sarcasm. 
How  little  had  her  ideas  of  happiness  been 
realised  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  ! 

Laura  and  her  griefs,  however,  proceeded 
on  their  journey  as  swiftly  and  smoothly  as 
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if  joy  had  winged  their  steps ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  without  any  further  quarrel  taking  place, 
save  and  except  one  vehement  dissertation 
upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their 
stopping  at  Heidelberg  for  a  night.  Laura 
insisted  upon  the  delay.  She  wanted  to  take 
one  more  look  at  the  beautiful  old  castle. 
This  was  quite  enough  for  Sir  Aubrey,  and 
he  immediately  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
proposal,  and,  for  about  the  hundredth  time, 
began  to  count  up  what  the  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  had  cost  him,  during 
the  many  days  they  had  remained  unoccu- 
pied. Laura,  in  disgust,  leant  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  spoke  no  more  that  day.  And 
so  they  reached  Baden. 

Sir  Aubrey  could  not  help  owning,  as 
they  took  possession  of  the  comfortable 
rooms  which  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
that  if  they  were  very  dear,  at  least,  they 
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seemed  very  good.  It  was  early  in  the 
season  for  the  enormous  crowd  of  English, 
who  generally  flock  to  Baden  at  the  end  of 
summer.  Laura,  after  poring  over  the  book 
at  the  hotel,  which  contains  the  list  of  visi- 
tors, found  that  she  did  not  know  a  single 
name  that  met  her  eye. 

This  did  not  promise  much  amusement, 
but  she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea,  that 
in  a  short  time,  so  many  of  her  own  friends 
would  arrive,  that  she  should  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  passing  strangers  for  society 
or  occupation.  Poor  Laura!  She  never 
looked  within  herself,  or  her  own  home,  for 
either. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  that 

of  their  arrival,  Lady  Mannering  taking  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  strolled  towards  the  rooms. 
They  loitered  for  some  time  among  the  small 
shops  which  border  the  promenade  on  either 
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side ;  but  Laura,  who  had  no  money,  could 
not  buy  anything,  and  though  loudly  ex- 
pressing her  desire  for  several  small  articles 
of  exceeding  beauty  that  tempted  her  eye, 
Sir  Aubrey  steadily  refused  to  purchase  one 
of  them,  and  went  from  shop  to  shop, 
crying  down  the  merits  of  everything  in 
turn. 

At  last,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself  and  his 
inordinate  stinginess,  he  bought  a  cigar- 
case,  having  bargained  with  the  woman  to 
whose  shop  it  belonged,  until  he  obtained 
it  for  two  florins  less  than  she  had  originally 
asked  for  it. 

Having  indulged  in  this  wanton  piece  of 
extravagance,  Sir  Aubrey  resumed  his  walk, 
poor  Laura  hanging  on  his  arm  with  a  list- 
less look  of  indifference  very  foreign  to  her 
nature. 

The  gardens  were  full  of  people,  the  band 
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was  playing,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly 
down  upon  a  scene  which  appeared  to  be 
full  of  gaiety.  But  the  gaiety  did  not  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  new  comers.  They  knew 
nobody.  Except  his  bootmaker,  Sir  Aubrey 
had  not  recognized  a  single  acquaintance. 
They  made  the  tour  of  the  gardens,  and  then 
went  into  the  rooms. 

Sir  Aubrey,  who  had  never  seen  them 
before,  was  struck  with  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  building.  The  usual  play  was  going 
on,  and  they  sauntered  up  to  one  of  the 
tables,  and  looked  for  some  time  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game  of  trente  et  quarante,  at 
which  a  number  of  people  were  engaged. 

All  at  once  a  dark,  lame  man  made  his 
appearance,  and  sat  down  with  a  younger 
man  in  two  vacant  places,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  reserved  for  them ;  for  an  at- 
tendant hastily  removed  two  gloves  which 
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had  been  fastened  to  the  green  cloth  in  front 
of  the  places,  with  two  enormous  pins. 

The  pins  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  sat  down,  and  blank  cards 
with  lines  drawn  down  the  centres  were  also 
brought.  Sir  Aubrey,  to  whom  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  game  were  perfectly  new, 
began  to  watch  with  considerable  attention, 
which  was  increased  by  the  whisper  of  gros 
joueur  that  was  circulated  in  the  crowd  be- 
hind him. 

For  some  time  the  person  upon  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned,  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  the  game, 
though  he  carefully  observed  every  card 
that  was  turned  up,  communicating  his  ob- 
servations to  his  companion,  who  thereupon 
pricked  a  certain  number  of  holes  in  one  of 
the  cards  before  him. 

Sir  Aubrey  longed  to  ask  what  he  was 
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doing,  but  Laura,  who  could  Lave  informed 
him,  having  passed  many  of  the  sunftners 
abroad  which  he  had  spent  upon  the  Moors 
in  Scotland,  did  not  condescend  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  what  he  was  looking  at, 
but  had  turned  her  head  another  way. 

The  state  of  repose,  however,  of  the 
stranger  did  not  last  long ;  for,  having  ap- 
parently made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
all  he  wanted  to  know,  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  an  enormous  amount  of  bank-notes 
and  gold,  and  began  to  play. 

At  first,  his  stakes  appeared  moderate,  but 
soon  they  increased,  and  almost  every  time 
lie  backed  a  particular  colour,  it  won.  The 
whole  table  immediately  tried  to  follow  his 
example  The  heap  of  gold  before  him  had 
trebled  its  amount.  It  was  impossible  to 
understand  his  mode  of  play,  and  yet  there 
seemed  a  certain  degree   of  regularity  in 
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it ;  and  sometimes  he  would  disconcert  his 
numerous  imitators,  by  hastily  removing 
his  stake,  at  the  very  last  moment  per- 
mitted, from  the  colour  he  had  originally 
chosen. 

For  some  time  this  continued  without  in- 
terruption, and  the  money  which  had  been 
before  the  croupiers,  had  all  found  its  way  to 
the  spot  where  the  stranger  was  seated, 
when  suddenly  he  ceased  to  play. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and,  search- 
ing in  his  pocket,  drew  forth  a  five  franc 
piece,  which  he  carelessly  threw  upon  the 
table.  It  was  instantly  swept  up  by  the 
merciless  rake  of  the  croupier ;  another  fol- 
lowed the  same  fate,  and  then  the  stranger 
rose  from  the  table,  and  limped  out  of  the 
room. 

His  attendant,  or  companion,  who  had 
been  seated  by  his  side,  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  him,  carrying  out  his  winnings  in  a 
bag,  which  he  took  from  his  pocket 

Sir  Aubrey  was  thunderstruck  at  what 
he  had  seen,  and  longed  to  ask  the  name  of 
the  individual  on  whom  fortune  had  so 
lavishly  showered  her  favours,  but  his  re- 
serve forbade  him  to  address  any  of  those 
around  him,  although  they  willingly  would 
have  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

But  he  did  not  know  them.  For  worlds 
Sir  Aubrey  would  not  have  spoken  to  a 
person  he  did  not  know — so,  turning  from 
the  table  which  no  longer  offered  any  parti- 
cular attraction,  he  stiffly  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  in  search  of  his  wife,  for  Laura  had 
long  before  slipped  her  arm  from  his,  saying 
she  would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  open 
air. 

He  found  her  sitting  a  little  on  one  side 
of  the  porch,  but  she  made  no  observation 
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on  his  approach,  nor  did  he  offer  the  least 
remark  on  what  he  had  witnessed,  although 
it  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
him.  He  merely  took  a  chair  by  her  side, 
and  continued  to  watch,  as  Laura  appeared 
to  be  doing,  the  people  who  were  walking 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  orange  trees 
before  the  rooms,  and  listening  to  the  music 
that  was  playing. 

This  lasted  for  some  time;  but  at  length, 
the  sun  gave  symptoms  of  setting :  the 
bright  light  had  left  one  side  of  the  gardens 
and  was  falling  with  all  its  radiancy  upon 
the  old  church  and  convent  upon  the  hill ; 
and  tingeing  the  tops  of  the  pines  with  a 
colour  like  burnished  gold. 

Sir  Aubrey  took  out  his  watch  and  said 
it  was  time  for  dinner.  He  meant  to  pre- 
serve his  true  English  habit  of  dining 
later  than  everybody  else.     Perhaps  he  did 
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not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  in  the 
evenings. 

Laura  rose  from  her  chair,  and  sweeping 
down  the  dusty  steps  of  the  portico,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  of  saving  her  beauti- 
ful gris  de  perk  silk  from  their  contact, 
somewhat  sulkily  took  her  way  towards  the 
hotel.  As  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
broad  walk  leading  from  the  rooms,  two 
gentlemen,  seated  at  a  very  small  round 
table  were  playing  at  dominoes. 

"  Bergensdorff  and  Baron  Regnier,  I  de- 
clare," exclaimed  Sir  Aubrey,  with  more 
pleasure  in  his  tone  than  Laura  had  heard 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Ah  !  Sir  Aubrey !  my  good  friend !" 
cried  Count  Bergensdorff,  starting  up,  "and 
Lady  Mannering  too  ! " 

And  hearty  greetings  were  exchanged  on 
all  sides. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

It  required  very  little  pressing  to  induce 
the  two  friends  they  had  just  discovered,  to 
grace  the  dinner-table  of  Sir  Aubrey  and 
Lady  Mannering  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 
Although  they  were  more  the  friends  of  Sir 
Aubrey  than  her  own,  Laura  was  truly  de- 
lighted to  see  them. 

The  terrible  impression  which  the  solitude 
of  the  day  had  made  upon  her  was  instantly 
dispelled.  At  least  now,  she  would  not  be 
alone  with  Sir  Aubrey  from  morning  till 
night.     There   would    be    some   one   who 
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would  speak  cheerfully,  and  look  good- 
humoured  in  her  presence,  and  her  spirits 
rose  as  she  contemplated  this  improvement 
in  her  position. 

The  two  gentlemen  who  had  caused  this 
happy  change  appeared  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  Sir  Anbrey.  Both  were  per- 
fectly gentleman-like  in  manner,  good-look- 
ing, and  pleasing.  Count  Bergensdorff,  who, 
perhaps,  possessed  the  greater  personal  ad- 
vantages of  the  two,  was  tall,  with  very 
dark  hair,  and  large  eye-brows ;  full  blue 
eyes,  and  very  white  teeth.  He  was  a  Kus- 
sian  by  birth,  but  had  always  contrived  to 
live  at  Paris,  where,  some  years  before,  Sir 
Aubrey  had  made  his  acquaintance,  having 
been  admitted  into  the  club  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

His  friend  and  companion,  Baron  Kegnier, 
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was  a  Frenchman,  and  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance— a  slight,  fair,  young  man,  with  a 
sentimental  cast  of  countenance,  and  hazel 
eyes,  and  who  gave  the  impression  of  being 
much  younger  that  he  really  was.  He  had 
little  of  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  and  his 
manner  was  marked  by  a  gentleness  and 
deference  to  those  he  addressed,  which  gave 
it  a  peculiar  charm,  and  a  great  expression 
of  sincerity.  Few  people  could  know  him 
without  liking  him ;  and  he  was  a  sort  of 
spoiled  child  in  every  society  that  he  fre- 
quented. 

Both  gentlemen  were  great  favourites  with 
Sir  Aubrey,  but  Count  Bergensdorff  was  his 
special  friend. — He  actually  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  the  stiff  Englishman  as  if  he 
was  his  own  property — joked  with,  laughed 
at  him,  and  made  him  do  exactly  as  he 
pleased,  without  encountering  the  smallest 
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opposition  from  the  frigid  Sir  Aubrey,  who 
always  seemed  delighted  to  surrender  him- 
self into  his  hands. 

The  Count  appeared  overjoyed  at  the 
arrival  of  his  friends ;  and  before  he  had 
been  many  minutes  in  their  company,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  his  own  stay  at  Ba- 
den would  be  so  limited,  as  he  was  going  to 
Vienna  the  following  week,  in  order  to  meet 
some  of  his  family,  who  were  to  stop  their 
tour  through  Europe,  on  purpose  to  receive 
him. 

"  But,  indeed,  Count  Bergensdorff,"  said 
Laura,  who  heard  this  declaration  with  dis- 
may, "  you  must  not  run  away  just  as  we 
are  come.  Sir  Aubrey  will  never  be  able 
to  get  on  without  you.  You  know. he  is 
quite  a  stranger  here." 

"  Ah !  you  are  too  good,  Lady  Manner- 
ing,  to  wish  me  to  stay ;  but  I  fear  I  have 
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no  choice.  My  uncle  exercises  a  sort  of 
parental  authority  over  me,  and  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  meet  him 
at  Vienna.     It  is  an  old  engagement." 

"  We  shall,  however,  have  time  enough 
to  do  the  honours  of  our  mountains  here  to 
Sir  Aubrey,"  observed  Baron  Eegnier  ; 
"  you  have  brought  your  horses,  I  think 
you  said.  Biding  is  the  best  way  of  seeing 
this  country — it  is  so  hilly." 

"  By  far  the  best,"  answered  Laura ; 
"  we  can  make  delightful  riding  parties." 

"  Oh  !  then,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
accompany  you,"  said  Count  Bergensdorff, 
with  an  air  of  disappointment ;  "  my  horses 
have  been  gone  some  days,  and  there  are 
none  to  be  had  here." 

"  I  can  mount  you,  my  dear  Count,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Aubrey,  eagerly ;  for  the  pros- 
pect of  any  interruption  to  his  tete  a  tete 
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rides  with  his  wife  was  too  cheering  to  be 
lost — "  my  horses  will  be  quite  ready  in  a 
day  or  two." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  Aubrey 
— I  will  certainly  accompany  you,  if  you 
wish  it.  I  know  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  some  superb  views  about 
here.  But,  as  we  cannot  ride  to-morrow, 
what  do  you  say  to  breakfasting  at  Lichten- 
tals  ?  Lady  Mannering,  do  you  not  think 
Sir  Aubrey  would  like  it  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Count.  Do  let  us 
settle  to  go,"  replied  Laura,  looking  at  her 
husband. 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  coldly  replied  Sir 
Aubrey,  addressing  himself  to  Count  Ber- 
gensdorff;  "but  can  you  tell  me,  Count,  the 
names  of  some  of  the  people  about  here  ? 
I  want  very  much  to  know  who  was  a  lame 
man,    who   I   saw   to-day   carrying  off  an 
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enormous  sum  of  money  from  the  trente  et 
quarante  table. " 

"  A  lame  man,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
hail-,  and  an  olive  complexion  ?"  asked  the 
Count. 

"  Exactly/'  replied  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  That  is  D 'Almeida,  the  Spaniard.  He 
wins  more  money  than  anybody  ever  did 
before,"  answered  Count  Bergensdorff. 

"  His  history  is  singular/'  interposed  the 
Baron.  "  He  is  a  man  of  good  family,  at 
Seville,  but  married  to  a  rich  woman,  who 
detests  him.  She  gives  him  a  pension  to 
live  abroad — so  he  comes  here,  and  to  other 
places,  where  there  is  a  tapis  vert" 

"  And  makes  a  fortune,  I  conclude," 
said  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
interest. 

"  Enormous  !"  replied  the  Baron  ;  "he 
is  the  terror  of  all  the  croupiers,  who  trem- 
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ble  lest  they  should  lose  their  places  for 
want  of  funds.  He  has  broken  every  bank 
he  ever  played  at." 

"  Really  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Aubrey — "  but 
I  can  believe  it.  This  morning,  he  only  left 
a  few  Napoleons  on  the  table,  to  supply 
everybody,  when  he  went  away." 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Count  Bergens- 
dorff,  "  actually  win  every  shilling  in  the 
room,  and  then  offer  to  play  for  the  tables 
and  chairs.  He  seems  to  turn  every  thing 
he  touches  into  gold." 

"  He  certainly  has  most  wonderful  luck," 
observed  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Count 
Bergensdorff,  decidedly  ;  "luck  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  You  or  I,  or  our  footmen, 
may  have  luck  ;  but  we  shan't  be  the  better 
for  it.  D'Almeida  never  thinks  of  luck.  If 
he  trusted  to  that  he'd  never  win.  He  knows 
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better;  and  the  result  is,  he  has  got  an  enor- 
mous fortune." 

"  I  wish  he  would  tell  me  how  to  get 
such  a  quantity  of  money,"  said  Laura ; 
whose  curiosity  seemed  now  fully  awakened. 

"  Perhaps  he  would  if  you  were  to  ask 
him,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"  I  am  sure  I  could  not  refuse  you." 

"But,"  continued  Sir  Aubrey,  who  seemed 
much  occupied  with  his  own  reflections ; 
"if  luck  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,  how  does 
this  man  manage  to  break  all  the  banks?" 

"  Because  he  plays  upon  a  system,"  re- 
plied the  Count,  mysteriously. 

"  A  system !  Can  there  be  any  system 
in  a  game  of  chance  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear  friend.  In  these 
days  there  is  a  system  for  every  thing.  It 
requires  no  such  great  head  to  count  the 
figures  at  trente  et  quarante.     Roulette  is 
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more  difficult  to  calculate.  Between  ourselves," 
and  here  the  Count  lowered  his  voice,  "  I 
found  out  D' Almeida's  secret  very  long  ago; 
but  I  have  never  tried  it.  I  never  play  my- 
self: I  should  grow  too  fond  of  it." 

"  It  seems  almost  a  pity  not,  if  one  can 
get  money  so  easily ;  and  there  is  nothing 
dishonest  in  it.  It  is  all  fair,  and  above- 
board,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Laura. 

"  Quite  fair — quite  honest,"  replied  the 
Count,  carelessly ;  "  and  I  have  no  preju- 
dice against  it ;  but  I  never  break  through 
my  rules." 

"You  are  as  positive  as  a  mule,  Bergens- 
dorff,"  said  the  Baron,  laughing. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  every  one  has  his 
faults,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  But,  if  you  won't  use  it  yourself,  you 
might,  at  least,  teach  this  precious  secret  to 
your  friends,"  said  Sir  Aubrey. 
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"  Certainly  not ;  and  least  of  all  to  you, 
ray  dear  Aubrey.  You  have  too  many  at- 
tractions at  home,"  replied  Count  Bergens- 
dorff,  with  a  smile  and  an  inclination  of  the 
head  to  Laura.  u  I  should  have  Lady  Man 
nering  sending  angry  messages  after  me  to 
the  rooms,  to  know  why  I  kept  her  beloved 
husband  out  from  his  tea  of  an  evening.  No, 
no,  my  dear  Aubrey ;  stick  to  your  domestic 
happiness,  and  leave  the  excitement  of  play 
to  us  poor  bachelors,  who  have  no  one  to 
make  tea  for  us." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  is  good  advice. 
Lady  Mannering  ?"  said  Baron  Regnier, 
turning  to  Laura,  with  one  of  his  sweetest 
smiles. 

"  Excellent,"  replied  Laura,  who  did  not 

think  it  at  all  necessary,  just  then,  to  inform 

her  husband's  dear  friends    of    the    great 

-  r vice  they  might  render  her  by  relieving 

vol.  ii  r 
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her  sometimes  of  his  presence.  "I  don't 
approve  of  being  kept  waiting,  and  should 
certainly  scold  Count  Bergensdorff  as  much 
as  he  seems  to  expect.  But,  can  any  one 
tell  me  of  my  old  friend,  Mademoiselle  de 
Villemont  ?  Is  she  here  ?  I  did  not  see 
her  at  the  rooms  to-day." 

"If  she  were  here,  you  would  certainly 
have  seen  her  there  in  her  old  place,  and  at 
her  old  amusement — stretched  out  over  the 
roulette-table,  like  a  spread  eagle  on  a 
sign,"  replied  the  Baron. 

"Yes — and  covering  the  numbers  with 
florins,  so  that  no  one  else  can  put  one 
down,  and  abusing  the  croupier  the  whole 
time.  She  is  really  impaydble,  that  dear 
Mademoiselle  de  Villemont.  It  is  a  pity 
she  is  just  now  at  Madrid,"  observed  Count 
Bergensdorff. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  anv  one  abnsine  the 
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croupiers,"  said  the  Baron,  languidly,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair ;  "  the  monotony 
of  their  voices  drives  me  mad.  I  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  to  avoid  them,  but 
it  pursues  me  still — I  talk  as  loud  as  I  can, 
but,  above  all  the  din,  rises  the  perpetual 
sound  of  "  Messieurs  faites  votre  jeu — Mes- 
sieurs le  jeu  est  fait.'7 

"Or,  as  the  fat  one  expresses  it,  'lejeuse 
est  fait,' "  added  Count  Bergensclorff,  gaily. 
"  And  then  comes  the  last  moment — every 
one  pushing  up  their  florins,  or  squeezing 
in  a  few  Napoleons  wherever  there  is  room, 
until  the  emphatic  '  Rien  ne  va  plus  '  puts 
an  end  to  all  speculation." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  exciting  scene," 
said  Sir  Aubrey,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  for  those  who 
don't  know  it,"  answered  the  Count, 
with   a  marked   expression  of  ennui ;  "  but 

i   2 
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it  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain  it 
all." 

"  What  is  their  so  very  difficult  in  it  ? " 
asked  Sir  Aubrey,  anxiously. 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  difficult,  did  I  ?" 
replied  the  Count.  "  I  meant  to  say  it  was 
long — the  combinations  that  might  be  made 
are  long — the  calculations,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  chance  to  a  certainty,  by  scientific  rules. 
But  why  are  you  so  curious  ?  You  don't 
want  to  learn  to  play  ?" — and  the  speaker 
looked  with  the  utmost  frankness  into  the 
face  of  Sir  Aubrey. 

uNot  particularly — but  knowledge  is 
never  burthensome,"  was  the  careless  reply. 

"  Indeed,  Aubrey,  you  must  never  do 
such  a  thing.  How  shocking,  if  you  were 
to  turn  gambler/'  said  Laura,  in  a  joking 
manner. 

"  I  shall  do  as  I  please,"  answered  her 
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husband,  with  a  haughtiness  the  subject  did 
not  seem  to  justify. 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,  you  shall  do  as  / 
please,"  cried  Count  Bergensdorff,  gaily,  as 
h£  rose  from  the  table,  and  patted  Sir 
Aubrey  familiarly  on  the  back  ;  "  and  I  do 
not  please  that  you  should  deprive  us  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  society,  for  the  sake  of  a 
handful  of  dirty  gold.  We  have  too  much 
to  see.  This  country  is  new  to  you,  and 
full  of  picturesque  points  —  beautiful  and 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity." 

Sir  Aubrey,  who  cared  nothing  at  all 
about  remains  of  antiquity,  and  hated  sight- 
seeing, made  no  reply ;  and  the  Baron,  whu 
could  seldom  get  in  a  word  when  his  friend 
Count  Bergensdorff  was  present,  observed — 

"  If  you  trust  yourself  to  Bergensdorff, 
you  will  see  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  There 
is  not  an  old  Schloss  within  fifty  miles,  that 
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is  not  under  his  immediate  protection.  I. 
verily  believe  he  knows  the  legend  of  every 
stone  in  them." 

"  Of  course,  1  do — when  I  pass  my  life 
admiring  them.  But  really,  Lady  Manner- 
ing,"  added  the  Count,  turning  to  Laura, 
"if  our  dear  Aubrey  is  in  such  a  pro 
found  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  beauties 
of  the  country,  we  ought  to  make  an  expe 
dition  to  Heidelberg,  and  stay  there  a  day 
or  two." 

"  I  said  so.  1  wanted  to  stop  on  the 
way  here,  but  Aubrey  would  not  hear  of 
it,"  cried  Laura;  "I  should  like  to  have 
stopped" 

"How,  he  would  not  hear  you?"  asked 
the  Count. 

"Not  a  word;  he  was  furious  because  I 
asked,"  answered  Laura,  unguardedly. 

"  Then  he  shall  hear  me,"  answered  Ber- 
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gensdorff,  in  his  usual  off-hand  manner.  "Sir 
Aubrey,  remember  you  are  under  orders  for 
Heidelberg.  My  good  friend,  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  yourself.  You  want 
to  look  at  the  roulette,  and  you  wont  look  at 
the  chateaux.  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will 
make  you  see  them,  and,  moreover,  show 
you  a  ghost.  A  real  ghost !  Lady  Manner- 
ing,  have  you  courage  to  go  out  at  night  and 
try.  I  know  a  person  who  positively  saw  it, 
in  the  old  chateau  of  Heidelberg  last  week." 

"  I  will  go  anywhere/'  replied  Laura, 
with  a  smile ;  "  but,  remember,  I  don't 
believe  in  ghosts.' ' 

"  Then,  you  may  believe  in  the  Heidel- 
berg ghost,  "replied  Count  Bergensdorff,  more 
gravely  than  he  had  yet  spoken.  "It  has 
been  seen  by  hundreds  of  people  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  All  the  College  has 
seen  it.     Every  one  who  has  the  courage 
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to  encounter  it — I  myself  know  a  gentle- 
man, a  Frenchman,  who  saw  it  last  week 
and  told  me  all  about  it." 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  you  ?"  asked 
Laura,  interested  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  A  great  deal,  and  wound  up  by  declaring, 
'  qui  y  avoit  de  quoi  mourn  de  peur. '  Now,  a 
Frenchman  does  not  die  of  fright  easily,  you 
will  allow/' 

"  It  is  a  singular  story,  certainly,"  said 
Laura,  thoughtfully.  '  ■  I  had  heard  of  the 
ghost  before,  but  never  a  very  circumstantial 
an  account.  It  is  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, at  all  events." 

"  Well,  don't  let  that  frighten  you  away 
from  Heidelberg,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  re- 
lapsing into  his  usual  gaiety.  "  But,  we 
have  plenty  to  do  before  that — we  can  keep 
Heidelberg  and  the  ghost  for  a  bonne  bouche. 
He  will  wait,  as  he  has  already  been  there 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years." 
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u0h!  I  dare  say,  we  shall  find  him," 
said  Laura,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  we  must 
first  think  of  our  breakfast  to-morrow. 
Dear  old  Lichtentals,  with  its  convent,  and 
its  church — how  well  I  remember  it." 

"  And  its  trout,"  suggested  the  Count, 
"  I  hope  you  don't  forget  them.  Who  will 
order  breakfast  ?  I  had  better  order  break- 
fast myself.     I  will  go  down  early." 

"  Yes  do,  Count,  if  you  please,"  said 
Laura;  u  and  Baron  Regnier  will  accom 
pany  us  at  a  more  reasonable  hour." 

"  You  will  find  me  all  ready,  Lady  Man 
nering  ;  and  if  you  wait  for  Regnier,  I  shall 
have  time  to  smoke  my  cigar  by  the  side  of 
the  stream.  He  is  a  sad  lazy  fellow.  But." 
continued  the  Count,  turning  to  Sir  Aubrey, 
"  I  must  wish  you  all  good-night,  now.  1 
have  two  or  three  visits  to  pay." 

And  both  gentlemen  took  their  leave 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Instead  of  paying  the  two  or  three  visits 
he  had  announced  to  Sir  Aubrey,  as  a  reason 
for  leaving  him  so  early,  Count  Bergensdorff 
immediately  took  his  way  to  his  lodgings, 
which  were  in  a  side  street  at  some  distance 
from  the  hotel  he  had  just  quitted. 

Arrived  there,  he  drew  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  let  himself  in,  followed  by  his  com- 
panion, and  groping  his  way  up  stairs, 
directed  a  little  by  a  stream  of  moonlight 
that  came  in  at  a  window  far  above  his  head 
he  found  the  door,  went  into  his  apartment, 
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lighted  a  lamp,  and  sat  down,  witfr  his  hat 
on,  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing  room. 

All  this  was  clone  in  the  most  total  silence. 
Baron  Regnier,  who  had  followed  him  as  a 
dog  follows  his  master,  seeing  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  drew  a  chair  and 
sat  down  close  to  his  side,  keeping  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  face  of  his  companion. 

That  face  was  perfectly  immoveable.  The 
handsome  outline  of  a  well  cut  nose  and  chin 
was  all  that  met  the  eye  of  the  Baron,  besides 
the  large,  black,  well-trimmed  whiskers, 
which  formed  a  good  frame  to  the  comely 
features  they  enclosed. 

None  of  these,  however,  could  give  the 
slightest  index  of  what  was  passing  within, 
and  the  eyes  being  cast  down,  and  the 
mouth  firmly  compressed,  it  seemed  that 
this  living  statue  was  perfectly  determined 
no  one  should  know  its  thoughts  but  itself 
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Those  thoughts,  however,  were  of  too 
great  importance  to  the  person  who  sat 
so  intently  watching  for  their  disclosure, 
to  permit  him  much  longer  to  endure  the 
suspense  which  this  silence  caused  him. 

Baron  Eegnier  began  to  grow  very  im- 
patient— he  took  off  his  hat,  fidgetted  on 
his  chair,  took  up  a  book,  threw  it  down 
again  ;  anything  sooner  than  sit  quiet. 

But  all  was  of  no  avail.  Count  Bergens- 
dorff  neither  raised  his  eyes  from  the  carpet, 
nor  removed  his  hands  from  his  pockets, 
nor  his  feet  from  the  rung  of  the  chair,  upon 
which  he  had  very  comfortably  settled  them 
when  he  first  sate  down. 

Such  stony  silence,  at  length,  became  too 
much  for  the  temper  of  the  Baron,  and  for 
about  the  twentieth  time,  throwing  down 
the  book  he  held  ;  he  at  last  exclaimed  in 
anything  but  a  pleasant  tune — 
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"  By  Heavens,  Felix,  you  arc  too  bad ; 
how  much  longer  are  you  going  to 
think  r 

The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  gradually 
to  recal  the  wandering  senses  of  his  com- 
panion, and  he  raised  his  large  blue  eyes 
slowly  to  the  face  of  the  Baron,  but  without 
making  any  answer.  In  another  moment, 
however,  he  raised  himself  from  his  dormant 
state,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  clustering  dark  curls,  and  quietly 
replied — 

"  My  good  fellow,  don't  put  yourself  in  a 
passion ;  where  would  you  be  without  my 
thoughts  as  you  call  them  ?" 

"  But  why  not  tell  them  ?  Why  don't  you 
speak  ?  I  am  in  a  fever  ;  I  am  on  thorns  ; 
and  you  sit  there  like  a  statue.  Why  can't 
you  speak  ?"  cried  the  Baron,  vehemently, 
with  a  red  spot  gathering  on  each  cheek 
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"  Because,"  replied  Bergensdorff,  slowly, 
"I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"Nothing  to  say,"  echoed  the  Baron, 
looking  aghast,  and  then  he  added  in  a  very 
low  voice,  as  if  scarcely  allowing  his  lips  to 
form  the  words,  for  fear  of  their  becoming 
true,  "  you  think  it  won't  do  ?" 

"My  dear  Henri,  how  obtuse  you  are. 
Is  it  not  because  I  think,  it  will  do,  that 
I  have  nothing  to  say  ?"  replied  the  Count, 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Oh  !  Felix  !  my  friend  !  my  good 
angel !  forgive  me,"  cried  Regnier,  starting 
up,  and  grasping  the  hand  of  the  Count. 

"  There,  there  !  no  ecstasies  Henri-,  if  you 
please  !  I  haven't  time  for  them — only  don't 
be  so  stupid  another  time.  It  is  enough  to 
upset  one's  ideas,  and  give  one  an  indi- 
gestion of  mind." 

"  I  won't.     I  will — I  will  do  exactly  as 
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you  tell  me,"  said  the  Baron,  bewildered  by 
bis  joy  at  discovering  that  as  usual  he  had 
been  quite  wrong.  "  Only  just  say  what 
makes  you  so  confident.  Are  you 
sure  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  that  my  name  is  Felix 
Bergensdorff,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  what  makes  you  so  certain, "  per* 
sisted  the  Baron. 

"  Everything,  every  word  that  has  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  that  guinde  Englishman, 
proves  to  me  that  he  is  an  invaluable  card 
in  our  hands.  He  is  at  this  moment 
panting,  dying  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  play  ;  his  winnings  go  into  our 
pockets,  his  losses  out  of  his  own." 

It  is  not  so  sure  that  he  will  play  at  all, 
in  my  mind,"  replied  the  Baron.  "  It  is  too 
public  here  for  Englishmen  ;  they  are  afraid 
uf  being  seen,  and  besides,  after  all,  I  do  not 
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think  they  are  really  so  devoted  to  play  as 
we  are  on  the  Continent." 

"  Quite  as  much,  and  a  great  deal  more,'' 
answered  Bergensdorff,  with  decision.  "There 
is  no  such  inveterate  gambler  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  an  Englishman.  They  can't 
play  as  we  do,  because  their  laws  do  not 
allow  it,  but  look  at  their  races — the  only 
species  of  gambling  they  dare  indulge  in 
openly.  Look  at  Epsom,  at  Newmarket,  Don- 
caster,  and  wherever  else  they  can  make  a 
bet.  Why,  there  are  no  end  of  gamblers — 
great  families  lost  and  ruined — and  as  to 
cheating,  I,  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes  of  every  race-course,  can  tell  you, 
that  a  thousand  times  more  rascality  goes  on 
there  in  a  day,  than  could  ever  be  practised  here 
in  a  century,  at  the  miserable  games  played 
in  open  day  before  hundreds  of  spectators. 
No,  my  dear  Henri,  depend  upon  it  you  are 
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quite  wrong,  if  you  suppose  Englishmen 
won't  play,  and  do  everything  like  other  peo- 
ple, only  they  are  so  hypocritical,  they  are 
always  pretending  to  be  better  than  they  are." 

"Well,  there  is  some  merit  in  keeping  up 
appearances,  at  all  events,"  said  the  Baron, 
who  piqued  himself  on  his  Anglomanie. 

"I  don't  deny  that,"  replied  Bergensdorff, 
with  a  smile — "it  is  my  own  system." 

"Your  system  is  a  very  complicated 
affair,"  said  the  Baron,  with  a  sigh;  "I 
only  hope  it  will  bring  us  in  some  money. 
As  for  me,  I  have  not  enough  to  pay  my 
subscription  to  the  club.  I  can't  show  my 
face  in  Paris,  until  we  have  done  something. 
When  are  we  to  begin  ?" 

"  Directly,  my  dear  Henri.  It  is  impor- 
tant we  should  realize  our  gains  and  be 
gone,  before  the  whole  swarm  of  travellers 
arrive  here." 

VOL.    II.  K 
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1  'It  is  for  that,  I  keep  the  Vienna 
journey  always  in  view,"  added  Bergensdorff, 
laughing. 

"But  I  heard  you  disposing  of  all  Aubrey's 
time  for  at  least  a  week  to  come — much 
might  be  done  in  a  week."  said  the  Baron, 
musingly. 

My  system  again,  dear  Henri,  my  system ! 
Give  him  nothing  but  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  his  wife's  company  for  a  week,  and  he  will 
be  perfectly  mad  to  begin  to  play. — Already, 
his  head  is  full  of  nothing  else.  It  was  lucky 
he  saw  D' Almeida,  yesterday." 

"  I  wonder  if  Aubrey  and  his  wife  are  on 
good  terms,"  said  the  Baron. 

"Decidedly  not,  I  should  say,"  replied  his 
companion ;  "I  observed  them  very  closely 
when  I  was  in  London,  and  my  impression 
was,  that  they  did  not  care  the  least  for  each 
other.     So  much  the  better  for  us." 
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"  But  I  conclude  she  has  plenty  of  money. 
Why  not  begin  by  teaching  her  to  play  ? 
It  would  soon  end  in  our  playing  for  her." 

"Time  lost,  my  dear  Henri — precious 
hours  just  thrown  away.  If  she  has  plenty 
of  money,  she  wont  care  for  playing — if  she 
has  not,  she  won't  have  patience  to  work  for 
it.  She  is  too  giddy,  too  fond  of  change 
of  scene  and  amusement.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  her  steady,  she  would  throw 
us  over  in  a  moment,  some  day." 

"  Not  if  any  one  had  proper  influence  over 
her.  I  think  I  could  manage  it.  It  only 
requires  tact.  She  is  a  superb  creature, 
certainly,"  said  the  Baron,  looking  at  him- 
self in  the  glass,  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

A  glance  of  contempt  shot  from  the  quick 
eye  of  Bergensdorff,  as  he  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  he  instantly  replied  : 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  my  good  friend. 

K  2 
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If  you  are  going  to  play  your  old  role  de 
premie?^  amoureux,  you  will  just  ruin  every 
thing  by  it.  A  woman  like  that  never  falls 
in  love.  You  might  just  as  well  try  and 
chain  up  a  whirlwind.  She  is  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  perpetual  motion, — wild  co- 
quettish, and  withal  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
Look  at  the  pose  of  her  head — the  curl  of 
her  lip — Depend  upon  it  she  thinks  more  of 
herself  than  she  ever  will  of  any  one  else. 
She  will  keep  you  in  attendance  like  a  slave, 
but  I  promise  you  if  you  advance  any 
further  than  she  chooses,  you  will  be  plante 
in  a  moment  —  and  laughed  at  into  the 
bargain.  So  take  my  advice,  my  dear  Henri ; 
tie  up  your  Byron  collar,  and  smooth  down 
your  curls,  and  let  us  attend  to  our  business." 
"  But  she  might  influence  her  husband," 
suggested  the  Baron,  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
comfited air. 
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"  She  has  no  influence  whatever,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken,"  replied  Bergensdorff ; 
"  remember,  this  is  not  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Aubrey.  I  have  known  him  for 
years,  and  studied  every  turn  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  is  essentially  a  cold,  selfish  man — 
avaricious  even  with  his  great  fortune,  and 
taken  up  with  thinking  about  what  the 
world  thinks  of  him.  Small  feelings,  and 
small  ideas — a  very  common  nature." 

"  I  don't  care  what  nature  he  has,  so  as 
he  makes  himself  of  some  use  to  us.  But 
mind  he  does't  get  out  of  our  hands,  and 
send  us  a  letter  of  adieu  just  as  we  are 
expecting  him  at  the  rooms.  Remember, 
Melville — a  pretty  trick  he  played  us,"  said 
the  Baron,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Yes,  but  he  was  an  old  victim,"  replied 
Bergensdorff,  gaily ;  "he  had  been  going 
the  rounds  of  all  these  places  for  years.  My 
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only  surprise  was,  that  he  staid  so  long. 
Now,  Aubrey  is  as  fresh  and  innocent  as  a 
boy  just  out  of  college.  Depend  upon  it, 
this  time  next  year  he  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent." 

u  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,  and  that  I  shall 
be  so,  also,"  answered  the  Baron.  "  I  am 
quite  tired  of  having  nothing." 

"  If  you  do  nothing,  you  never  will  have 
anything,"  replied  Bergensdorff,  contemp- 
tuously. "But  now,  my  dear  Henri,  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  let  me  sleep  a  little.  I 
have  to  get  up  at  daybreak,  to  order  that 
abominable  breakfast  at  Lichtentals.  That 
woman — that  child  Lady  Mannering,  could 
not  be  satisfied  to  stay  one  day  at 
home." 

"  It  is  the  first  page  in  our  drama,  so 
you  need  not  complain,"  observed  the 
Baron. 
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"  It  is  all  the  same  a  terrible  bore,"  re- 
plied Bergensdorff.  "  I  earnestly  wish  some 
of  her  friends  were  come,  to  take  her  off 
our  hands/' 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  the  Baron,  very 
frankly — for  the  beauty  of  Laura  had  made 
a  most  vivid  impression  upon  him  ;  "  she  is 
by  far  the  most  lovely  woman  I  ever  beheld. 
What  a  pity  she  should  be  married  to  that 
cold,  stiff  man.  He  never  looks  at  her — 
and  yet  I  never  saw  such  eyes,  and,  for 
an  Englishwoman,  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
grace/' 

"  Now,  don't  begin  the  catalogue  of  her 
charms,  if  you  please,  Henri, — or  else  I 
shall  go  to  sleep  before  I  get  into  my 
bed." 

"  Good  night,  then,"  said  the  Baron, 
hastily ; — "  you  are  as  insensible  as  Sir 
Aubrey." 
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"  I  wish  I  was  as  rich,"  answered  Ber- 
gensdorff,  with  a  yawn, — and  his  worthy 
confederate  left  him  to  his  repose. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

True  to  his  words,  Count  Bergensdorff  stea- 
dily carried  out  the  plan  he  had  traced  for 
himself  in  the  education  of  his  new  pupil, 
Sir  Aubrey  Mannering,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  industry  "by  seeing  everything  turn 
out  just  as  he  had  foretold. 

Lady  Mannering,  to  whom  nothing  was 
really  new  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  soon  as 
she  had  made  the  tour  of  all  the  prettiest 
places,  grew  tired  of  exploring  old  castles, 
and  pointing  out  their  beauties  to  one  who 
could  not  and  would  not  admire  them  ;  and 
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Sir  Aubrey,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  de- 
voutly wished  them  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Every  day  on  his  return  from  their  long 
ride  through  the  enchanting  mountain 
scenery,  he  duly  informed  his  wife  "  that  he 
saw  very  little  beauty  in  the  country  at  all 
— a  country  choked  up  with  pine  forests, 
where  you  could  not  see  a  yard  before  you ; 
and  that  he  never  should  have  come  near 
the  place  only  for  the  waters." 

The  sickness  of  heart  with  which  Laura 
listened  to  this  eternal  grumbling,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  his  usual  tenacity  in  point  of 
everything  connected  with  expense,  soon 
became  utterly  wearisome  to  her  sensitive 
and  impetuous  nature.  She  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  sentiments,  and  even  the 
insinuating  Baron  Regnier,  who,  in  spite  of 
BergensdorfTs  prohibition,  still  continued  to 
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cherish  the  idea  that  she  would  one  day  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  his  pretty  white 
throat  and  Hyperion  curls,  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  himself,  that  the  beautiful  English 
woman  was  exceedingly  stupid. 

He  was  fully  confirmed  in  this  impres- 
sion when  he  found  one  day,  that  Laura 
actually  insisted  upon  giving  up  her  ride, 
and  driving  up  and  down  the  allee  all  the 
evening  with  no  other  companion  than 
Blanche  her  little  King  Charles. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  so 
soul-less  an  individual ;  so  the  Baron  shrug- 
ged up  his  shoulders,  and  turned  to  his 
trusty  friend  Bergensdorff,  whose  advice, 
after  all,  he  discovered  to  be  the  best. 

Sir  Aubrey,  thus  released  from  his  daily 
attendance  upon  the  riding  party,  found 
himself  still  more  uncomfortable  than  he  had 
been  at  first.     He  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
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do.  The  primitive  hours  which  the  drink- 
ing of  the  waters  entailed,  left  him  a  long 
day  totally  unemployed. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he 
should  enjoy,  with  double  zest,  the  society 
of  two  men  so  agreeable  and  lively  as  Count 
Bergensdorff  and  the  Baron.  He  became 
perfectly  dependent  upon  them  for  amuse- 
ment, and  watched,  with  an  interest  which 
he  had  never  felt  before,  for  the  hour  which 
marked  their  daily  visit  to  the  hotel. 

Their  conversation,  however,  could  not 
last  for  ever.  It  was  often  purposely  suf- 
fered to  flag,  and  then  the  three  gentlemen 
would  walk  out  together,  to  seek,  in  ex- 
traneous objects,  something  that  might  in- 
terest and  enliven  them. 

Count  Bergensdorff  always  took  care  that 
these  walks  should  be  down  some  shady  lane 
or  solitary  road  ;  and,  as  this  was  not  very 
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amusing,  they  generally  ended  by  joining 
the  crowd  of  idlers  lounging  about  the 
gardens. 

Sir  Aubrey's  two  friends  usually  called 
upon  hiin  together — indeed,  it  was  a  rare 
thing  that  either  of  them  ever  was  seen  in 
public  without  the  other.  One  day,  how- 
ever, when  it  had  been  particularly  settled 
that  both  should  be  with  him  at  a  stated 
hour,  to  examine  some  trifling  articles  which 
a  person  wished  to  persuade  Sir  Aubrey  to 
purchase,  Count  Bergensdorff  arrived  alone. 

Upon  being  questioned  about  his  friend, 
he  replied,  in  his  usual  careless  manner, 
that,  as  it  was  a  wet  day,  he  had  gone  to 
the  rooms  to  desennuyer  himself  with  a  few 
coups  at  trente  et  quarante. 

The  eyes  of  Sir  Aubrey  brightened,  and 
he  instantly  proposed  joining  him,  to  which, 
at  length,   Bergensdorff  consented — though 
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he  made  him  wait  a  considerable  time,  while 
he  carefully  examined  a  whole  basket  of 
little  ornaments  made  of  deer's  horn,  with 
every  one  of  which  he  was  familiar. 

His  scrutiny,  however,  finished —  there 
was  no  further  excuse — and  they  took  their 
way  to  the  rooms.  They  found  the  Baron 
seated  at  one  end  of  the  table,  with  a  great 
heap  of  florins  before  him,  which,  of  course, 
he  declared  himself  to  have  won.  It  did 
not  require  much  persuasion  to  induce  his 
friends  to  sit  down  near  him ;  and,  as  for- 
tune is  constantly  favourable  to  a  novice, 
who  plays  with  an  ignorant  confidence  that 
a  more  experienced  player  shrinks  from,  in 
a  very  short  time  Sir  Aubrey  had  amassed 
quite  as  large  a  share  of  the  spoil,  as  that 
which  was  still  lying  before  the  cautious 
Baron,  who,  of  course,  had  not  hazarded 
another  piece. 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  days 
of  the  same  sort.  Under  the  careful  train- 
ing of  BergensdorfF,  Sir  Aubrey  had  always 
contrived  to  leave  the  table  a  winner ;  but 
his  master  never  allowed  him  to  risk  more 
than  a  trifling  sum,  and  scolded  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  child  whenever  he  appeared 
anxious  to  do  otherwise. 

Some  time  after  this  arrangement  had 
been  made,  and  which,  of  course,  was  kept 
a  profound  secret  from  his  wife,  the  soli- 
tude to  which  Laura  had  latterly  been  con- 
demned was    enlivened   bv  the   announce- 

«/ 

ment  of  the  immediate  arrival  of  her  two 
dear  friends,  Lady  Windermere  and  Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

With  unfeigned  joy  Lady  Mannering  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  ;  for  the  sentimental 
Baron  had  totally  failed  in  creating  even 
a  passing  interest  in  her  mind  for  anything 
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connected    with    the    life    she    had    been 
leading. 

Indolent  and  idle,  she  never  sought 
within  herself  and  the  sphere  of  her  nu- 
merous accomplishments,  for  occupation  or 
amusement.  The  exercise  of  her  talents, 
which  were  of  no  common  order,  was  in- 
capable of  affording  her  any  gratification 
— every  inspiriting  impulse  must  come  from 
without — and  she  suffered  her  own  mental 
powers  to  lie  dormant  and  useless,  as  though 
any  rational  pursuit  was  totally  beneath  her 
notice. 

The  arrival  of  her  two  giddy  friends  was 
hailed  by  her  with  a  joy  that  was  perfectly 
infantine ;  for  Lady  Mannering  knew  no 
happiness  equal  to  assimilating  herself,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  these  butterfly  ladies, 
who  fluttered  so  constantly  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  fashionable  world.     Neither  of  them 
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was  remarkable  for  any  one  quality  which 
could  command  the  respect  or  esteem  of 
the  right-minded  ;  but  they  were  gay,  and 
good-humoured  when  not  contradicted  ;  and 
their  individual  failings  in  no  wise  affected 
Laura,  who  was  the  chosen  friend  and  con- 
fidante of  both. 

Lady  Windermere,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
the  party,  was  possessed  of  considerably 
more  shrewdness  than  either  of  her  friends. 
She  could  not  be  called  clever,  but  she  had 
a  good  deal  of  tact,  and  had  contrived  to 
extricate  herself  more  than  once  from  a 
very  equivocal  position — for  her  conduct 
had  never  been  as  unimpeachable  as  she 
intended  the  world  to  believe. 

She  had  not,  however,  the  excuse  of  great 
beauty,  which  is  often  a  dangerous  gift,  for 
she  was  scarcely  good  looking,  being  a  tall, 
dark  woman,  with  an  angular  figure,  and  a 
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somewhat  fierce  expression  of  countenance. 
This  was,  however,  in  some  degree  relieved 
by  a  very  prepossessing  smile,  which  dis- 
played her  exceedingly  white  teeth. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  either  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  much  younger  than  her  friend ;  she 
was  a  tolerably  pretty  blonde,  with  flaxen 
ringlets  hanging  down  to  her  shoulders,  and 
forming  pretty  nearly  their  only  covering,  for 
she  was  particularly  proud  of  her  figure. 

These  two  ladies,  although  married, 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
widows — indeed,  so  problematical  was  the 
existence  of  their  husbands,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  occasional  parliamentary  divi- 
sions, no  one  would  have  been  persuaded 
to  believe  that  they  were  still  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

They  were  not,  however,  equally  fortu- 
nate in  another  respect.     Lady  Windermere 
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was  rich,  and  had  no  children — Mrs.  Beau- 
mont was  very  poor,  with  a  number  of 
daughters,  left  at  home  always,  by  way  of 
economy.  She  was,  however,  too  conve- 
nient a  friend  ever  to  be  permitted  to  share 
the  retirement  of  her  family  ;  and  so  she 
was  eternally  to  be  seen  in  the  carriage  or 
the  opera-box  of  one  or  other  of  her  fashion- 
able friends,  who  found  it  to  their  advantage 
that  she  should  occupy  the  vacant  place. 

These  two  ladies  were  specimens  of  the 
society  in  which  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  had 
permitted  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  to 
imbibe  her  first  ideas  of  duty  and  propriety. 
They  had,  immediately  on  her  appearance 
as  a  married  woman,  testified  their  admira- 
tion by  the  warmest  advances,  and  the 
three  had  been  ever  since  the  most  intimate 
friends,  professing  never  to  be  happy  except 
in  each  others  society. 

l2 
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The  rapturous  emotion  with  which  these 
faithful  allies  found  themselves  once  more 
united  at  Baden,  may  be  very  easily  con- 
ceived by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
aggeration of  sentiment  attendant  upon  such 
friendships.  The  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  many  hours  of  the  night,  were,  of 
course,  to  be  spent  together;  and,  as  a 
flower  before  the  genial  warmth  of  spring, 
did  the  whole  nature  of  Laura  seem  to 
revive  and  expand  at  the  prospect  of  amuse- 
ment brightening  before  it. 

For  a  few  days  the  three  ladies  were  left 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  each  other's 
society  ;  but  they  had  not  come  sd  far  with- 
out being  quite  sure  of  the  attendance  of 
some  of  their  usual  admirers,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  were  surrounded  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  flattering  friends  to  enable  them 
to  keep  all  other  society  at  a  distance. 
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First  came  Lord  Eardley  and  Mr.  Bolton, 
the  two  inseparables,  and  they  were  soon 
after  joined  by  Mr.  Anstruther  and  Sir 
Henry  Perceval,  who  announced  the  pro- 
bable arrival  of  several  more  acquaintances 
and  intimates.  Laura  was  in  her  element 
again.  Once  surrounded  by  her  gay  friends, 
all  care  and  anxiety  seemed  to  have  vanished. 
What  was  it  now  to  her  whether  Sir  Aubrey 
raved  and  stormed  whenever  a  bill  was 
brought  in,  in  the  hotel?  She  had  not 
time  to  mind  him.  Her  ideas,  ever  ready 
to  receive  a  new  impression,  had  already 
flown  off  from  her  own  distresses,  and  she 
was,  for  the  time  being,  totally  engrossed  by 
the  charming  friends  who  helped  so  effec- 
tually to  dispel  all  traces  of  her  ennui. 

Her  rides  were  immediately  resumed. 
Some  of  the  party  were  strangers  to  the 
country — others,   who  were   not   so,    were 
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very  glad  to  re-visit  localities  so  interesting 
to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  and  pic-nics, 
and  excursions  to  distant  places  were  orga- 
nized, with  a  zeal  which  left  those  engaged 
in  them  very  little  time  to  comment  upon 
the  proceedings  of  others. 

From  these,  of  course,  Sir  Aubrey  always 
excused  himself,  and  his  absence,  in  a  little 
while  was  totally  forgotten.  Given  up  en- 
tirely to  the  society  of  his  two  friends,  he 
had  become  a  regular  habitue  of  the  gam- 
bling table,  although  Count  Bergensdorff  still 
kept  up  the  farce  of  endeavouring  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  indulgence  of  his  new- 
born passion  for  play.  He  so  far  succeeded, 
that  hitherto  nothing  but  very  trifling  sums 
bad  been  risked,  and  as  great  caution  was 
exercised  by  one  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  game,  Sir  Aubrey 
ixenerally  returned  home,   if  not  a  winner. 
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yet  having  so  managed,  that  the  gains  of  one 
day  generally  counterbalanced  the  losses  of 
the  other. 

This  slow  mode  of  proceeding  did  not, 
however,  at  all  coincide  with  the  magnifi- 
cent expectations  which  the  prowess  of 
D 'Almeida  had  raised  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
Aubrey.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  win  florins 
when  he  saw  handfuls  of  gold  passing  into 
the  pockets  of  other  people,  and  he  chafed 
and  fretted  under  the  iron  yoke  which  Ber- 
gensdorff  had  imposed  upon  him  with  regard 
to  play,  until  it  appeared  very  likely  to  lead 
to  a  quarrel. 

Sir  Aubrey,  who,  all  his  life,  had  never 
consulted  any  one's  inclinations  but  his  own, 
felt  himself  treated  like  a  child,  and  knowing 
his  own  resources,  imagined  that  the  Count 
was  measuring  his  fortune  by  the  pittance 
on  which  he  contrived  to  exist,  and  depriv- 
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ing  him  unnecessarily  of  a  very  great  plea- 
sure. This  was  exactly  what  Count  Ber- 
gensdorff  wanted,  but  firm  to  his  purpose, 
he  still  continued  to  dissuade. 

"  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  Aubrey,"  he 
would  say;  " twenty  florins  a  day,  make  a 
fine  sum  by  the  end  of  the  year ;"  and  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  would  pass  on  with  one  of 
his  usual  light-hearted  remarks,  leaving  Sir 
Aubrey  with  the  disagreeable  impression 
that,  as  he  was  not  going  to  stay  at  Baden 
for  a  year,  he  had  better  make  haste  if  he 
wished  to  realize  the  large  sum  which  was 
the  subject  of  his  dreams. 

A  secret  longing  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  affectionate  control  which  did  not 
leave  him  liberty  even  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  his  own  property,  took  possession  of 
the  mind  of  Sir  Aubrey.  With  his  character- 
istic cunning,   he  could  not  openly  throw  off 
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the  yoke,  and  insist  upon  having  his  own 
way,  but  he  endeavoured  by  small  strata- 
gems, and  petty  devices  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Count,  and  rid  himself  even  for 
an  hour  of  his  friendly  tormentor. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  flee 
from  his  own  shadow.  The  omnipresent 
Bergensdorff,  pursued  him  every  where.  He 
never  seated  himself  in  a  comfortable  corner 
of  the  rouge  et  noir  table,  at  a  moment  when 
he  had  ascertained  that  his  friend  was  to 
be  particularly  engaged,  but  he  was  certain 
on  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  encounter  the  gaze 
of  Count  Bergensdorff.  He  actually  started 
as  he  used  to  meet  those  large  pale  blue 
eyes,  looking  from  beneath  the  thick  eye 
brows,  over  the  black  and  bushy  whiskers 
and  beard,  like  the  cold  calm  moonlight 
above  a  forest  of  pines.  That  look  seemed 
to  freeze  his  very  soul,  and  as  long  as    he 
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stood  there  watching  him,  Sir  Aubrey  felt 
he  was  but  a  puppet  in  his  hands. 

One  day,  however,  chance  seemed  to  have 
effected  for  him,  that  winch  his  own 
manoeuvres  could  not  accomplish.  Imme- 
diately  after  breakfast,  he  received  a  note 
from  Count  Bergensdorff,  informing  him,  that 
being  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  cold 
and  sore  throat,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  the  engagement  he  had  made, 
of  being  with  him  during  the  morning. 

The  satisfaction  with  which  Sir  Aubrey 
received  this  intelligence  was  perfectly 
childish.  He  of  course  immediately  resolved 
to  profit  by  this  unexpected  day  of  freedom, 
and  hastily  completing  his  toilet,  he  put  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  into  his  pocket, 
and  took  his  way  towards  the  rooms. 

Stealthily  he  walked  along  the  lane  out- 
side the   gardens,  avoiding  the  broad  walk, 
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which  at  that  hour  was  filled  with  people. 

As  he  moved  onwards  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  was  alone,  and  trembled  each 
instant,  as  he  looked  through  the  railings, 
expecting  to  see  the  small,  shining  boots, 
and  well-fitting  trousers  drawn  tightly  down 
to  them,  of  the  handsome  Count  Bergensdorflf, 
appearing  beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk, 

Xo  such  apparition,  however,  met  his 
anxious  glance.'  The  Count  was  very 
quietly  lying  upon  his  sofa  at  home,  and 
smoking  a  cigar  with  great  complacency,  as 
he  rejoiced  over  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

He  did  not  want  to  enquire  what  Sir 
Aubrey  was  doing  that  morning,  or  how  he 
had  received  the  news  of  his  indisposition. 

He  could  have  told  the  hour — almost  the 
very  minute,  when  his  pupil,  emancipated  for 
once  from  the  severe  eye  of  his  tutor,  would 
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take  his  place  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table,  and 
greedily  snatch  at  that  forbidden  fruit  which 
had  so  long  been  witheld  from  him. 

Count  Bergensdorff  had  not  passed  the 
whole  of  his  life  calculating  the  human  heart, 
more  nicely  even  than  the  game  of  trente  et 
quarante,  not  to  be  pretty  nearly  master  of 
his  art.  He  had  waited  for  this  day  with 
exemplary  patience,  and  now  it  had  come, 
and  he  was  satisfied. 

Whichever  way  fortune  should  incline, 
his  own  views  steadily  advanced.  If  Sir 
Aubrey  won  largely,  he  would  play  again, 
deeper  and  more  boldly  still.  If  he  lost, 
which  was  much  the  more  probable  of  the 
two,  he  would  instantly  be  discouraged,  and 
ready  to  confide  to  other  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  a  game  which  evidently  had  taken 
a  turn  against  him. 

This  was  the  alternative  preferred  by  the 
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imaginative  Count.  Once  entrusted  with 
the  funds  of  his  friend,  he  had  more  than 
one  way  of  appropriating  a  great  portion  of 
them  to  himself. 

Although  so  confident  of  success,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  skill  in  con- 
ducting the  affair,  it  was  an  anxious  mo- 
ment to  Count  Bergensdorff,  and  the  time 
seemed  long,  while,  self-incarcerated  by  his 
pretended  illness,  he  waited  at  home  for 
intelligence  of  his  victim. 

As  he  lay  upon  the  sofa,  in  his  gold- 
coloured  cashmere  dressing-gown  and  em- 
broidered Turkish  slippers,  he  looked  the 
picture  of  luxurious  ease ;  but,  nevertheless, 
his  heart  would  beat  quicker,  as  a  footstep 
sounded  on  the  stairs. 

More  than  once  he  had  half  risen  from 
his  recumbent  attitude — but  it  was  too  soon 
— no  happy  tidings  greeted  his  ear.     The 
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house  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Bergensdorff 
sunk  back  to  his  repose. 

At  length,  however,  his  anxiety  seemed 
to  be  relieved.  A  hurried  step  could  clearly 
be  distinguished — nearer,  and  nearer  it 
came,  and,  in  another  moment,  Baron  Reg- 
nier  rushed  into  the  room.  His  eyes  were 
sparkling,  and  a  bright  hectic  spot  shone  on 
eacfy  cheek — a  symptom,  in  his  case,  always 
of  peculiar  emotion.  Count  Bergensdorff, 
without  getting  up,  turned  a  little  on 
his  side,  and  rested  his  chin  upon  his 
hand. 

"  Guess  !"  cried  the  Baron,  as  he  panted 
for  breath. 

"  He  has  lost!"  replied  Bergensdorff,  scan- 
ning him  quietly. 

"And  how  much?"  asked  Baron  Regnier, 
with  a  smile. 

"Fifty  thousand  francs,"    answered  the 
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Count,  with  the 

air  of 

a  man  who  is 

certain 

of  his  fact. 

"  Exactly   so. 

"   said 

the 

Baron, 

sinking 

into  a  chair. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  rage  that  filled  the  heart  of  Sir  Aubrey, 
as  he  rose  from  the  gambling-table,  was  per- 
fectly ungovernable.  It  was  ver^  fortunate 
that  Baron  Eegnier,  who  had  been,  un- 
known to  him,  a  spectator  of  the  whole  ope- 
rations of  the  morning,  had  made  his  escape 
without  having  encountered  his  friend.  Sir 
Aubrey  was  in  no  mood  to  speak  civilly  to 
any  one. 

Unused  to  contradiction,  much  more  so 
to  reverses,  his  ill  success  was  nearly  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  as  it  was 
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of  anger.  He  could  not  understand  it. 
He  rebelled  against  the  decisions  of  fortune, 
exactly  as  if  lie  had  had  a  positive  right  to 
win,  and  that  a  cruel  and  undeserved  injury 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him. 

In  the  height  of  his  excitement  he  ac- 
cused every  one  in  turn  of  being  the  author 
of  his  misfortune.  Even  his  two  dear  friends 
received  their  share  of  the  general  anathema 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  world.  Why 
had  they  not  been  there  to  guide  him  with 
their  counsels — to  cheer  him  by  their  pre- 
sence ? 

He  forgot  the  extraordinary  pains  he  had 
taken  to  avoid  their  company,  and  for  some 
time  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly ill-used  by  them. 

At  one  moment  he  thought  of  hurrying  to 
Count  Bergensdorff's  lodgings,  and  pouring 
out  his  wrath  upon  him ;  but  a  vision  of  the 
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quiet  smile  and  clear  blue  eye  of  his  Russian 
friend  rose  before  him  like  a  spectre. 

Above  all  things  in  the  world,  Sir  Aubrey 
particularly  dreaded  ridicule ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  fully  deserved,  by  his 
folly,  the  sarcasm  it  was  certain  to  attract, 
did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  alleviate  his  ill- 
humour. 

It  was  evident  that  he  would  derive  no 
benefit  from  imparting  his  sorrows  to  any 
one  ;  and  therefore,  after  some  dteliberation, 
Sir  Aubrey  wisely  determined  upon  keeping 
them  to  himself. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the 
town,  and  seek,  in  solitude,  at  least,  a  con- 
cealment of  his  woes.  He  had,  however, 
not  gone  half-way  up  the  nearest  hill,  when 
he  found  that  a  mountain  walk  on  a  hot  day 
was  not  likely  to  calm  the  irritation  under 
which  he  was  suffering.     He,  therefore,  re- 
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traced  his  steps,  and  in  a  short  time  reached 
the  hotel,  fortunately  without  having  en- 
countered a  single  acquaintance. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  and  he  knew  that  for 
some  time  he  should  be  safe  from  intrusion, 
for  Laura  with  all  her  clique,  had  made  a 
pic  nic  party  that  day  to  an  old  castle  at  a 
distance,  and  was  not  expected  to  return 
till  late  in  the  evening. 

This  was  a  comforting  reflection ;  and  Sir 
Aubrey  slowly  went  up  stairs  in  order  to 
seek  the  solace  of  his  own  quiet  apartments. 
Here,  however,  a  fresh  vexation  awaited 
him.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room 
than  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  appearance 
of  three  very  large  deal  boxes  which  he  did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  there  at  break- 
fast time.  They  were  all  corded  and  nicely 
covered  over  the  tops  with  oil  cloth.  The 
mind  of  Sir  Aubrey  misgave  him  as  he  gazed 
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upon  them,  and  he  began  carefully  to 
examine  the  directions.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  in  proper  form,  but  at 
the  corner  of  each  card  were  the  initials,  V.  1). 

This  was  very  perplexing.  He  did  not 
remember  having  any  acquaintance  whose 
name  began  with  a  V.  nor  had  he  ordered 
any  packages  to  be  sent  to  him.  Ringing 
the  bell,  he  hastily  enquired  from  whence 
the  boxes  had  come,  and  was  informed  that 
they  had  only  just  arrived  by  the  railroad 
from  Paris. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  his 
mind.  Virginie  Deschamps  was  the  name  of 
the  dressmaker  of  Laura,  in  Paris.  He 
remembered  now,  how  often  he  had  heard 
praises  of  her  marvellous  skill,  and  the  cases 
before  him  doubtless  contained  innumerable 
evidences  of  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his 
wife. 
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He  ground  his  teeth  with  rage.  The 
unfortunate  boxes  could  not  have  arrived  at 
a  worse  moment.  Sir  Aubrey,  however, 
felt  almost  thankful  that  something  had 
offered  itself  whereon  he  might  wreak  his 
vengeance.  His  decision  was  prompt,  and 
his  measure  summary,  for  he  felt  that  his 
authority  had  been  completely  set  at  naught 
by  this  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  his  wife. 
He  immediately  summoned  Marguerite,  her 
maid,  to  his  presence,  and  putting  on  an 
air  of  complete  indifference,  he  said : 

"  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  Made- 
moiselle Virginie  Deschamp's  address  in 
Paris." 

"It  is  No.  15,  Sir,"  replied  Marguerite, 
unhesitatingly  ;  "  it  used  to  be  No.  11 ;  but 
the  numbers  in  the  street  are  all  changed." 

"  Fifteen,  Rue  Caumartin,  I  think,"  said 
Sir  Aubrey,  on  the  chance  of  being  right. 
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"Not  at  all,  Sir — 15,  Kue  Neuve  du 
Luxembourg,"  replied  Marguerite,  quickly, 
for  she  only  saw  in  Sir  Aubrey's  inquiries  a 
strong  probability  of  some  beautifu  pre- 
sent for  her  mistress  being  sent  for  to 
Paris. 

"  That  will  do,  thank  you  Marguerite/' 
said  Sir  Aubrey,  civilly ;  and  the  maid  dis- 
appeared. 

Could  she  but  have  guessed  that  the  few 
words  she  had  uttered,  would  be  the  means 
of  consigning  to  an  untimely  end  the  whole 
of  the  finery  which  she  and  Laura  had  been 
anticipating  with  so  much  pleasure,  the 
blithe  Marguerite  would  not  have  .tripped 
down  stairs  so  merrily  as  she  did. 

Its  fate,  however,  had  been  sealed,  and 
in  less  than  half-an-hour,  Sir  Aubrey  was 
watching,  from  the  window  of  the  hotel,  the 
departure  of  a  truck,  loaded  with  the  three 
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offending  cases  of  gowns  and  nouveautes, 
which  he  had  carefully  directed  with  his 
own  hand  to  Mademoiselle  Yirginie  at 
Paris.  He  had  also  not  forgotten  to  add  a 
letter  of  caution,  as  to  any  future  supply  of 
goods,  unsanctioned  by  his  authority. 

This  petty  act  of  tyranny,  and  very  short- 
sighted measure,  having  been  accomplished, 
Sir  Aubrey,  feeling  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  impression  of  having  inflicted  a  certain 
degree  of  pain  upon  another,  shut  himself 
into  his  own  room,  to  reflect  upon  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  regain 
what  he  had  lost. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Lady 
Mannering,  accompanied  by  her  friends, 
returned  from  their  excursion.  Being  some- 
what tired  by  her  long  ride,  she  declined 
the  invitation  of  Lady  Windermere  to  pass 
the  evening  at  her  hotel,  and  retired  to  her 
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own  room,  intending  to  have  a  cup  of  tea. 
and  then  go  to  bed. 

On  entering  the  hotel,  she  had  desired 
that  her  maid  should  be  immediately  sent 
to  her,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  that 
after  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  Marguerite 
did  not  make  her  appearance.  Another 
message  was  despatched  to  her  room,  which 
was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  hotel,  and  it 
was  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she 
obeyed  the  summons.  Laura,  however,  had 
scarcely  uttered  an  expression  of  displeasure 
at  so  unusual  a  deviation  from  her  habits  of 
punctuality,  before  she  perceived  that 
Marguerite  was  in  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Marguerite  ?"  she 
immediately  enquired. 

"  Oh !  Madame — oh !  my  lady ;"  cried 
Marguerite,  sobbing ;  "I  have  had  such  a 
nervous  attack  ;  I  can't  get  over  it.  I  have 
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not  ceased  crying  all  the  evening.  Such  a 
good  lady  too — "  and  she  recommenced  her 
sobs. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
repeated  Laura,  "  what  can  be  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  lady — it  was  so  cruel — so 
unheard  of  a  cruelty  !"  said  Marguerite, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"What  was  cruel?  Speak — I  beg  of 
you  to  speak — I  don't  the  least  under- 
stand you !"  exclaimed  Laura,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  No,  my  lady  couldn't  understand  — 
couldn't  believe  it  possible — but  I  will  tell 
you  in  two  words,  my  lady,"  answered 
Marguerite,  making  a  violent  effort  to  calm 
an  hysterical  fit  of  crying,  which  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  stop  '  "  you 
know,  my  lady,  you  told  me  of  all  the 
things  you  had   ordered   from  Paris — from 
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Mademoiselle  Virginie — well  they  all  arrived 
to  day." 

"Where  are  they?"  said  Laura,  with 
animation  and  looking  round  the  room, 
"  have  you  unpacked  them  nicely  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  them." 

"  My  lady  will  never  see  them  ;"  was 
the  reply  of  Marguerite,  in  a  very  solemn 
tone. 

"  Never  see  them !  what  can  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  Laura. 

"  My  lady — it  is  too  true.  The  cases 
arrived  as  I  have  told  you;  there  were 
three  of  them — three  superb  cases.  One 
for  the  gowns,  one  for  the  bonnets,  and  the 
smallest,  I  suppose,  for  the  lingerie.  Oh  ! 
what  lovely  things  there  must  have  been  ! 
So  divinely  well  as  Mademoiselle  Virginie 
works !  And  to  think  that  they  are  all 
gone  !"   And  Marguerite,  with  a  fresh  burst 
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of  tears,  held  her  handkerchief  with  both 
hands  to  her  eyes. 

"Gone!"  said  Laura,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  insist  upon  your  speaking,  Mar- 
guerite— you  are  too  childish  !  Where  can 
the  cases  have  gone  to  ?" 

"  Back  to  Paris/'  replied  Marguerite, 
suddenly  stopping  her  tears,  as  if  petrified 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  news. 

"  Back  to  Paris  !"  echoed  Laura — "  and 
without  my  seeing  them  ! — What  folly  you 
talk  Marguerite !  Who  could  have  sent 
them,  I  should  like  to  know  ? " 

"  Sir  Aubrey  himself,"  was  the  laconic 
reply  ;  and  Laura,  as  the  words  reached 
her  ear,  started  from  her  seat. 

"  Marguerite,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  are 
you  sure  of  what  you  are  saying  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,  my  lady,"  replied  the  poor 
girl,  composing  herself  a  little  as  she  saw 
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the  agitation  of  her  mistress.  "  Sir  Aubrey, 
as  soon  as  he  found  what  they  were,  directed 
all  the  cases  himself,  and  sent  them  on  a 
truck  to  the  railroad.  I  found  it  all  out  from 
the  porter,  and  the  waiter;  for  when  Sir 
Aubrey  went  into  his  room,  I  came  in  just 
to  take  a  look  at  the  cases,  as  I  thought, 
my  lady,  you  would  be  so  pleased  to  see  all 
the  things  opened  on  your  return,  but  the 
boxes  were  gone ;  and  when  I  came  to  in- 
quire in  the  hotel,  they  told  me  just  what  I 
have  told  my  lady." 

"The  worst  part  of  it  is,"  continued  Mar- 
guerite, as  Laura,  struck  with  consternation 
at  what  she  had  heard,  did  not-  speak — 
"  the  worst  is  that  it  is  all  my  fault — 1 
could  have  saved  your  things,  my  lady,  and 
my  foolish  tongue  has  lost  them  all.  But 
how  could  I  guess,  when  Sir  Aubrey  called 
me  in,  and  asked  me  if  Mademoiselle  Vir- 
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ginie  had  not  changed  her  house,  that  he 
only  wanted  the  address,  because  he  was 
going  to  send  back  the  cases?" 

"  He  asked  you  that?"    enquired  Laura, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  quite  innocently,  and 
ray  first  thought  was,  that  he  was  going  to 
send  for  something  very  beautiful  for  the 
grand  ball.  If  I  had  known  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  he  might  have  waited  long 
enough  before  I  should  have  remembered  the 
address.  But  who  could  have  thought  any 
one  could  be  so  mean  ?  And  now  I'm  sure 
my  lady,  I  don't  know,  what  you  are  to  do 
for  dresses.  You  have  only  those  three  best 
gowns,  and  the  blue  you  have  danced  twice 
in,  already.  There  is  nothing  fresh,  nothing 
distinguished  enough  for  my  lady,  and  here 
too,  where  people  don't  wear  diamonds.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  bear  to  see  my  lady  so 
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poorly  dressed,  and  to  know  it  is  all  my 
fault,  too." 

And  the  good-natured  Marguerite  burst 
afresh  into  tears,  as  again,  and  again  she 
repeated,  "  oh,  if  I  had  not  recollected  the 
address." 

"  Marguerite,"  said  Laura,  quietly,  as  if 
not  choosing  to  continue  the  discussion, 
"  give  me  my  gown,  and  a  bonnet,  and 
shawl,  I  think  I  will  go  out  to  tea." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  pray  do,"  said  Marguerite 
with  alacrity  ;  and  hastily  bringing  the  ob- 
jects desired — "it  will  prevent  your  think 
ing  of  the  cases." 

In  a  few  minutes  Laura  was  dressed. 

"  Shall  I  not  call  for  a  carriage,  my 
lady  ?"  asked  Marguerite  ;  "  you  will  not, 
surely,  go  on  foot,  after  your  long  ride." 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  the  least  tired,"  said 
Laura,  hurriedly  ;  and  as  she  turned  to  the 
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light  on  the  dressing  table,  a  bright  glow 
was  visible  on  her  countenance. 

"  Poor  lady  !  What  an  angel !  Not  one 
word  did  she  say,  when  she  heard  of  losing 
all  her  beautiful  things,"  said  Marguerite, 
as  she  looked  admiringly  after  Laura,  as 
having  quitted  the  hotel,  she  was  crossing 
the  road  leading  to  the  next  street,  "  And 
to  think  that  it  was  her  husband  that  did 
it — her  own  husband.  Well,  I'm  not  so 
sorry  now,  that  I  have  not  got  one  yet." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Lady  Windermere  and  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who 
occupied  the  same  suite  of  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  de  France,  had  only  just  completed 
their  change  of  dress,  when,  to  their  infinite 
surprise,  Lady  Mannering  entered  the  room, 
and  rushing,  rather  than  walking,  towards 
the  window  near  which  they  were  seated, 
threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair  by  their 
side. 

"  Laura,"  exclaimed  Lady  Windermere, 
delightedly,  and  without  observing  the  hur- 
ried manner  of  her  friend,   "  this  is  charm- 
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ing.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  changed  your 
mind.  You  said  you  were  going  to  bed. 
Let  me  ring  for  tea — poor  dear,  you  look 
half  dead/' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  any  tea,  Emily ; 
and  I  am  half  dead,  and  soon  shall  be  quite 
so,  I  think,"  replied  Laura,  in  a  suffocated 
tone. 

"  Laura,  you  terrify  me  !  What  is  the 
matter?"  said  Lady  Windermere,  looking 
really  frightened. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter?"  echoed  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  with  an  air  of  concern. 

"  A  great  deal — something  very  serious — 
and  I  am  come  to  you  for  advice ;  for  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Laura, 
hurriedly  ;  and  she  forthwith  recounted  the 
whole  history  of  her  husband  and  the  boxes, 
exactly  as  she  had  heard  it  from  Mar- 
guerite. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  The  monster !"  exclaimed  Lady  Win- 
dermere. 

"  The  fiend !"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  outrage  ?"  said 
the  former. 

"  Quite  unheard  of,"  added  the  latter. 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is/'  said  Laura,  with 
great  simplicity,  "  that  now  I  shall  have  no 
gowns  at  all." 

" Nor  no  new  bonnets?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  who  always  copied  the  fashions 
of  her  friend,  and  often  profited  by  her  libe- 
rality.    "  It  is,  really,  too  provoking. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  asked  Laura, 
turning  to  Lady  Windermere.  "How  am 
I  to  dress?  I  can't  get  anything  now. 
Aubrey  has  ruined  my  credit  in  all  the  best 
shops  in  London  ;  and  now  he  has  found  out 
how  to  do  it  in  Paris." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  others  in  both  places 
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that  will  take  him  a  century  to  find  out," 
suggested  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
shrewd  Lady  Windermere.  "  The  bills  will 
soon  inform  him  of  their  whereabouts." 

"  But  you  don't  mean,  really,  to  say  that 
Sir  Aubrey  intends  you  to  have  no  clothes?" 
said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  laughing. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  he  in- 
tends," replied  Laura,  in  a  tone  of  discou 
ragement.  "  It  was  well  worth  marrying  a 
man  with  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and  never 
to  have  a  shilling  to  spend.  And  I,  who 
was  so  well  off,  and  so  happy  at  home." 

"J  like  my  poverty  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  with  a  silly  laugh,  and  shaking 
her  ringlets  over  her  bare  shoulders.  "  I 
certainly  have  sixpence  a  week  for  pocket- 
money." 

"  My  dear  Laura,"    said  Lady  Winder- 
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mere,  sententiously,  "  you  were  very  wrong 
to  make  all  those  bills  at  first  You  put 
that  shabby  man  on  his  guard.  If  you  had 
only  waited,  you  might  have  got  the  whip- 
hand  of  him  in  money  matters,  and  done  just 
what  you  pleased.  Thatis  thewaylmanaged." 

And  Lady  Windermere  looked  exceedingly 
pleased  at  the  recollection  of  the  easy  task 
which  fate  had  allotted  to  her,  in  outwitting 
a  man  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  whose 
infirmities  confined  him  to  his  chair. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Emily,"  replied 
Laura ;  "  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
stinginess  of  Aubrey ;  and,  as  if  that  was 
not  enough,  his  old  aunt,  Mrs;  Pringle, 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  watch  when  we  are 
at  home.  I  have  no  chance  against  them 
both." 

"  A  pleasant  menage"  observed  Lady 
Windermere,  with  a  smile. 
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"  Dreadful !"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont — "  I 
wonder  how  you  can  endure  it,  Laura.  I 
am  sure  I  would  not  live  with  the  man  an 
hour.  I  couldn't — I  must  have  my  own 
way." 

Laura  turned  her  large  dark  eyes  upon 
the  speaker,  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  her, 
but  made  no  reply  ;  and  Lady  Windermere 
went  on — 

"  But,  surely,  Laura,  you  must  have  pin- 
money  !  There  must  have  been  something 
settled  for  you  on  your  marriage  !" 

u  Of  course,  there  was — of  course,  I  have 
pin-money,"  said  Laura,  angrily  ;  "  and  that 
just  makes  the  matter  worse.  'Aubrey  won't 
let  me  touch  a  farthing  of  it — did  I  not  tell 
you  so  before,  Emily  ?" 

"  You  never  said  a  word  about  it,  my 
dear  Laura ;  if  I  had  known  that  before, 
I  could  have  advised  you  better." 
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"  I  am  so  stupid — I  feel  quite  bewil- 
dered," said  Laura,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head — "  I  thought  I  had  begun  by  telling 
you  I  have  four  hundred  a  year  pin-money. 
Papa  arranged  it  for  me  on  my  marriage.'7 

"  Four  hundred,  out  of  thirty  thousand, 
is  certainly  a  magnificent  allowance,"  said 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  tossing  her  head.  "  My 
dear  Laura,  I  wonder  you  married  the  man 
at  all,  when  you  saw  how  stingy  he  was — 
you  might  have  been  sure  he  would  grow 
worse." 

"  I  never  saw  it — I  never  knew  it — I 
never  thought  anything  about  the  matter," 
said  Laura,  frankly.  "  Papa  settled  every 
thing.  I  only  knew  Aubrey  was  very  rich, 
and  so,  as  I  didn't  particularly  dislike  him, 
I  consented  to  the  marriage.  I  am  sure, 
I  wish  now  I  hadn't." 

"  Such   a  pity,"   said    Mrs.   Beaumont, 
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compassionately  — "  with  your  beauty  and 
your  talents,  you  might  have  married  any- 
body. You  are  so  much  too  good  for  that 
man." 

"  Do  you  know,  Laura,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Windermere,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  "  it  occurs  to  me,  that  Sir  Aubrey 
is  obliged  to  let  you  have  your  pin-money, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know,'" 
said  Laura,  reviving  a  little — "  I  thought 
you  could  tell  me,  dear  Emily — you,  who 
know  so  much  about  business.  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  papa,  for  fear  of  making  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Aubrey." 

"  I  believe,  he  positively  is  obliged,"  re- 
plied Lady  Windermere  ;  "  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure.  At  all  events,  he  must  pay  all 
your  debts — that  I  am  quite  certain  of." 

"  And  will  he  be  obliged  to  pay  Virginie 
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for  all  the  things  he  has  sent  back?"  in- 
quired Laura,  eagerly. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Laura,  he  will. 
You  don't  suppose  Virginie  will  condescend 
to  take  back  a  whole  heap  of  things  that 
have  travelled  to  Germany  and  back  !  She 
gives  herself  more  airs  than  ever.  What  a 
pity  you  did  not  see  your  things  ! — I  took 
such  pains  in  ordering  them  for  you." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
"  I  look  upon  Sir  Aubrey's  sending  them 
back,  as  the  most  savage  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life.  Thank  heavens !  he  will 
have  to  pay  the  carriage  both  ways.  I  am 
delighted  at  that.  If  I  were  you,  •  Laura, 
I  should  wish  him  '  good-bye '  altogether. 
It  would  be  so  much  pleasanter  to  live  by 
yourself,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  make 
you  a  handsome  allowance,  which  would 
punish  him  more  than  any  thing.     He  must 
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do  it — the  lawyers  would  make  him ;  that 
is,  unless  you  ran  away  with  any  one  else  ; 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  that,  you  know. 
But,  I  am  certain,  your  life  would  be  just 
twice  as  pleasant." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Georgiana?"  said 
Laura,  looking  very  curious. 

"  Oh !  I  know  all  about  it !"  replied  the 
sensible  little  lady,  shaking  back  her  ring- 
lets. "  I  know  plenty  of  people  who  have 
done  so.  It  is  so  nice.  It  is  as  good  as 
being  a  widow." 

•'  Indeed,  Laura,"  said  Lady  Windermere, 
laughing  at  her  giddy  friend,  u  I  don't 
advise  you  to  take  Georgiana's  advice. 
She  is  always  in  extremes.  I  advise  you 
not  to  make  a  quarrel  till  you  can't  help  it. 
Try  a  little  patience  first." 

"Yes,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  have 
no  gowns,"  grumbled  Laura,  who  was  in  no 
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mood  to  listen  to  any  advice  of  a  more  sane 
nature  than  that  of  Georgiana  Beaumont. 

"  We  must  try  and  find  some  one  here,  or 
at  Strasburg,  who  can  make  you  up  some 
tulle  ones — you  have  plenty  of  patterns;" 
said  Lady  Windermere,  consolingly. 

"  Yes — and  you  will  look  better  in  them 
than  every  one  else  in  the  room,"  added 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  with  a  flattering  smile. 

"  If  any  one  could  speak  to  Aubrey — but 
it  is  of  no  use  —  now  I  think  of  it — and 
besides,  he  told  me  in  London  not  to  tell 
any  one  anything  about  his  affairs.  That  is 
the  reason  I  did  not  speak  to  Papa." 

"  Excellent !"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont,  clap- 
ping her  hands ;  "  he  desires  you  not  to 
tell,  just  that  he  may  treat  you  as  ill  as  he 
likes.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  obe- 
dient, and  suffer  in  silence  and  resignation." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  re- 
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plied  Laura,  piqued  by  the  manner  of  her 
friend.  "  I  shall  make  a  point  of  telling 
every  creature  I  know." 

"  I  certainly  should,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
decidedly.  H  It  will  make  Sir  Aubrey 
ashamed  of  himself — I  dare  say  he  never 
grudges  himself  anything.  Stingy  people 
are  always  so  selfish.  I  dare  say  he  spends 
mints  on  himself.  It  is  only  you  that  he  is 
so  stingy  to.  I  certainly  should  not  put  up 
with  it." 

Before  Laura  could  make  any  reply,  the 
door  opened,  and  Sir  Henry  Perceval  and 
Mr.  Bolton  entered  the  room.  Sir  Henry 
was  the  devoted  admirer  of  Mrs.  Beaumont 
— Mr.  Bolton,  of  Lady  Windermere.  Both 
were  young,  tolerably  good-looking,  very 
well-dressed,  and  particularly  uninteresting 
to  everybody,  except  the  two  ladies  who 
condescended  to  honour  th<*m  with  their  at- 
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tention.  They  were  no  sooner  seated  at  the 
tea-table,  than  they  were  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  morning,  and  all  other  griefs 
of  the  persecuted  Laura ;  and  a  long  con- 
versation ensued,  which  brought  forth  a 
multitude  of  ideas,  not  much  more  lumin- 
ous than  those  which  had  already  been 
elicited  from  the  two  fair  friends  of  Lady 
Mannering ;  but,  upon  the  proposition  of 
attacking  Sir  Aubrey  in  a  body,  and  trying 
to  take  him  by  storm,  and  persuade  him  to 
more  liberal  measures,  Sir  Henry  Perceval 
at  once  offered  decided  opposition. 

"  You  could  not  do  a  worse  thing,,  believe 
me,"  were  his  first  words,  when  appealed  to 
on  the  subject. 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  replied  Lady 
Windermere,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
contradicting  everybody. 
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"You  may  take  my  word  for  it,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  positively.  "  If  you  speak  to 
Sir  Aubrey,  about  money,  to-night,  to- 
morrow, or  any  day  under  a  twelve-month, 
it's  all  up  with  your  chance  of  success.  Am 
I  right,  Edward  ?"  he  added,  turning,  with 
a  laugh,  to  Mr.  Bolton — "just  say,  am  I 
right  or  wrong,  when  I  advise  people  to 
keep  out  of  Aubrey's  way,  if  they  have 
nothing  better  to  say,  than  to  ask  him  for 
money." 

"  Decidedly  right — never  was  any  thing 
so  right,"  answered  Mr.  Bolton,  with  a 
knowing  look — and  both  gentlemen  laughed 
heartily. 

"  Now,  they  have  got  some  secret —  I 
know  they  have  got  a  secret,"  said  the 
pretty  Georgiana,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  in  order  to  display  a  very  white  arm, 
uncovered  quite  up  to  the  shoulder. 
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"  Oh !  if  you  have,  do,  pray,  tell  us," 
said  Lady  Windermere,  looking  at  Sir  Henry. 
"  It  will  do  poor  Laura  good  ;  she  has  been 
in  the  dolefuls  the  whole  evening." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  do  Lady  Mannering 
harm,"  said  Sir  Henry,  trying  to  look 
grave. 

"  Oh,  then,  there  is  something  to  tell.  I 
knew  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beaumont,  joy- 
ously, and  throwing  back  her  head  with  an 
affected  air  of  childishness. 

"Never  mind  me,  Sir  Henry,"  replied 
Laura,  with  a  sadness  in  her  voice  that  she 
could  not  control.  "  I  can't  be  worse  off 
than  I  am." 

"  Nonsense,  Laura ;  how  you  talk,"  said 
Lady  Windermere,  who  did  not  want  the 
gaiety  of  her  party  to  be  interrupted  by 
Laura's  taking  her  misfortunes  so  se- 
riously. 
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"  Well,  but,  the  secret/'  cried  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, impatiently. 

"Well,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  raising  his 
eyebrows,  and  endeavouring  to  look 
very  wise.  "  We  went  to  the  rooms  this 
evening,  just  when  you  came  home  to 
dress." 

"  That's  no  secret,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, angrily. 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was,  did  I?  I  merely 
said  we  went  to  the  rooms,"  was  the  reply 
of  Sir  Henry. 

"  How  tiresome  you  are — do  go  on,"  said 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  in  a  peevish  tone. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  on ;  but  you  won't  let 
me.  Having,  as  I  said  before,  gone  to  the 
rooms,  we  couldn't  help  hearing  what  was 
going  on — could  we  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Lady  Winder- 
mere, in  a  vexed  tone;    for,   as   she  well 
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knew,  Sir  Henry's  stories  were  generally  in- 
terminable. 

"  And  what  did  you  hear  ?"  asked  Laura, 
quietly. 

"  Something  that  nearly  concerns  you, 
Lady  Mannering,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  pre- 
tending to  look  sorry. 

"  Me !  Oh  !  about  my  unfortunate  boxes, 
I  suppose,"  inquired  Laura,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

"  No — something  nearer  and  dearer  than 
that,"  was  the  reply. 

•'  I  can't  understand  you,"  said  Laura, 
wearily. 

"Mr.  Bolton,"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
with  an  air  of  authority,  "  as  Sir  Henry 
won't  speak,  we  shall  insist  upon  your  telling 
us  at  once.  That  is,  if  he  has  got  anything 
to  tell." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  leave  it  to  Perceval,"  replied 
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Mr.  Bolton,  laughing, —  "  he  likes  a  good 
story.  If  he  didn't,  he  wouldn't  keep  it  to 
himself  so  long." 

"  I  shall  go  to  sleep,'7  said  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, childishly,  as  she  leaned  back  on  her 
sofa. 

"  No,  don't,  till  you  have  heard  the  news 
— for  it  positively  is  news,  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  with  a 
pompous  air,  and  as  if  he  thought  himself 
very  clever.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
immaculate — the  steady — prudent —  econo- 
mical Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  having  lost 
to-day  at  trente  et  quarante — " 

"  Oh  !  five  florins,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady 
Windermere,  contemptuously. 

"Fifty  thousand  francs,"  replied  Sir 
Henry,  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 

"  What !"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont,  sitting 
up  erect  upon  her  sofa. 

VOL.    II. 
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"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Lady  Winder- 
mere, looking  from  one  gentleman  to  the 
other. 

"  Fifty  thousand  francs  !"  echoed  Lady 
Mannering,  turning  very  pale. 

"  It  is  too  true/'  answered  Mr.  Bolton — 
"  all  done  while  we  were  out  riding.  There 
is  a  model  husband  for  you  !" 

"And  he  conld  not  spare  me  a  gown!" 
said  the  unhappy  and  deeply -wounded 
Laura,  as,  unable  to  restrain  her  feelings, 
she  burst  into  tears 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  statement  of  Sir  Henry  Perceval  had 
been  perfectly  true.  The  whole  society  of 
Baden  was,  of  course,  in  full  possession  of 
Sir  Aubrey  Mannering's  losses  at  play,  long 
before  it  reached  the  ears  of  his  wife. 

In  a  place  where  play,  and  play  in  public, 
constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  people  should  take  an  un- 
usual amount  of  interest  in  the  good  or  bad 
success  of  even  a  total  stranger ;  and  Sir 
Aubrey,  as  he  walked  through  the  gardens 
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late  in  the  evening  of  his  disastrous  day, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  own  ex- 
ploit freely  discussed,  and  receiving  sundry 
small  words  of  condolence  from  passing  ac- 
quaintances. 

These  he  endured  with  a  philosophy  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  The 
fact  was,  that  everything  else  appeared  tri- 
vial in  his  eyes,  when  compared  to  that  ava- 
lanche of  reproaches  under  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  overwhelmed  by  his  two  friends 
when  they  should  hear  of  his  disobedience 
to  their  advice. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  and  much  to 
his  relief,  neither  of  them  appeared  in  the 
gardens  that  evening,  and,  taking  courage, 
Sir  Aubrey  at  length  ventured  to  look  into 
the  rooms. 

They  were  crowded  as  usual ;  But  neither 
Count  Bergensdorff  nor  Baron  Regnier  was 
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present.  It  was  impossible  to  get  near  the 
table,  for  D'Almeida,  the  Spaniard,  was 
playing,  and  the  spectators  were  standing 
in  closely  packed  rows  all  around.  Sir  Au- 
brey could  not  see  what  was  going  on;  but 
above  the  suppressed  murmur  of  the  gazing 
crowd,  ever  and  anon  arose  the  lugubrious 
sound  of  "  Messieurs  faites  voire  jeu — Mes- 
sieurs, le  jeu  est  fait — Rim  ne  va  plus.'' 
which  came  like  a  knell  upon  his  ear. 

A  cold  feeling  of  discomfort  and  helpless- 
ness took  possession  of  him,  and  by  one  of 
the  strange  contradictions,  which  violent 
excitement  sometimes  produces,  before  he 
had  been  half-an-hour  in  the  rooms,  an 
irresistible  desire  to  see  the  very  persons 
he  had  all  day  been  sedulously  trying  to 
avoid,  suddenly  seized  him. 

Leaving  the  gardens,  he  went  straight  to 
Count  BergensdorfFs  lodgings ;  but  the  wily 
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Count  was  not  to  be  surprised  out  of  his 
own  plan  of  operations ;  and  as  Sir  Aubrey 
passed  the  porte  cochere,  and  was  going  up- 
stairs, the  concierge  appeared  at  the  window 
of  his  lodge,  and  in  an  authoritative  manner 
informed  him  that  the  Count  was  ill  in  bed. 
and  had  given  orders  that  on  no  account  he 
was  to  be  disturbed. 

So  peremptory  a  message  could  not  be 
diregarded,  and  devouring  his  anger  and 
annoyance  as  he  best  might,  Sir  Aubrey 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  hotel. 

Not  one  word  of  his  misfortune  did  he 
breathe  to  Laura ;  unconscious  that  she  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  fact,  he  perse- 
vered in  a  sullen  silence,  which  more  and 
moie  increased  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
with  which  she  had  begun  to  regard  him. 
Had  Sir  Aubrey  reflected  but  for  a  moment, 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  a  circum- 
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stance  which  formed  the  leading  event  of 
the  day,  must,  in  so  public  and  gossipping  a 
place  become  known  to  at  least  some  of  the 
intimate  friends  of  his  wife,  But  he  never 
did  reflect  upon,  the  matter,  simply,  because 
he  was  perfectly  indifferent  both  to  the  good 
and  the  bad  opinion  of  Laura. 

When  he  thought  of  the  fraud  practised 
against  him  by  her  father,  and  connected  it 
with  her  own  extravagance,  and  wilful  dis- 
regard of  of  his  injunctions,  he  felt  that  his 
interests  had  been  so  completely  sacrificed, 
that  it  exonerated  him  from  all  further 
care  of,  or  deference  to  any  of  the  family. 

His  narrow  mind  could  make  no  excuse 
or  distinction.  Every  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Malcolm  had  become  odious  to  him,  and 
the  only  motive  that  enabled  him  at  all  to 
conceal  his  feelings  was  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  revenge. 
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The  next  morning  before  Sir  Aubrey  had 
had  time  to  decide  upon  any  plans  for  the 
day,  Count  Bergensdorff  called  upon  him, 
apparently  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  indisposition  of  the  previous 
day.  Sir  Aubrey  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise, received  him  with  open  arms.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  placidity  with  which  the 
Count  received  the  thrilling  news  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  friend.  He  neither  taunted 
nor  reproached.  A  manly  and  natural 
expression  of  regret,  was  all  that  he  per- 
mitted himself,  and  so  great  was  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  his  address  in  pla- 
cing before  the  person  he  desired  to  persuade, 
the  exact  point  of  view  in  which  he  wished 
the  object  in  question  to  appear,  that  in  a 
very  short  time,  Sir  Aubrey  began  to  regret 
the  immense  amount  of  suffering  he  had 
been  imposing  on  himself,  and  to  look  upon 
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his  loss  merely  as  a  temporary  one,  which 
could  be  easily  repaired.  His  spirits  began 
to  revive. 

u  My  dear  fellow/'  said  Bergensdorff,  as 
with  a  hand  as  white  as  snow,  and  covered 
with  rings,  he  smoothed  down  his  glossy 
beard.  "  You  see,  this  is  always  the  way 
with  this  infernal  game.  One  day  good — 
another  day  bad.  One  should  count  by 
weeks,  and  not  by  days.  I  never  make  up 
my  play  account  till  the  end  of  the  month." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  for  you,  my  dear 

'   Felix,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey  ;  "  you  can  stay 

here  as  long  as  you  like ;  but  recollect  my 

days  are  numbered.     I  must  make  haste,  if 

I  want  to  recover  my  loss." 

"  No,  no,  don't  hurry  yourself,  my  dear 
Aubrey,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  careless 
air ;  "  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time.  One 
always  plays  badly,  playing  against  time. 
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Don't  hurry  yourself — we  shall  pull  you 
through." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Felix  ?"  in- 
quired his  victim,  with  a  brightening  look. 

"lam  sure  of  it.  Count  the  money  as 
if  it  were  in  your  pocket.  Apropos  to  play, 
you  know  D'Almeida  broke  the  bank  last 
night.  He  wasn't  long  about  it.  They  say 
he  was  not  in  the  room  an  hour." 

"  Really !"  exclaimed  Sir  Aubrey.  "  I 
knew  he  was  playing,  but  I  could  not  get 
near  the  table,  the  crowd  was  so  great. 
What  luck  he  has  !" 

"  System,  my  dear  Aubrey — system.  I 
dare  say  you  did  not  half  attend  to  the 
combinations.  There  are  certain  figures 
that  always  repeat  themselves.  D'Almeida 
never  forgets  one  of  them — he  could  count 
them  in  his  sleep,  I  verily  believe.  But 
don't  let's  talk  of  play  now — I  have  not 
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digested  my  breakfast.  Tell  ine  how  do 
you  like  this  waistcoat  ?" 

And,  as  he  spoke,  Count  Bergensdorff 
got  up,  and  quietly  examined  himself  in 
the  glass,  turning  about  in  all  directions. 

"  You  don't  let  me  see  it/'  exclaimed  Sir 
Aubrey,  rather  impatiently,  for  the  Count 
seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  the  subject 
that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  There,"  cried  Bergensdorff,  turning 
quickly  round,  and  pulling  back  his  coat  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  display  his  broad  chest, 
covered  with  the  most  exquisitely  plaited 
cambric  shirt,  and  a  waistcoat  of  a  marvellous 
pattern. 

"It  is  cachmire  broche"  he  continued, 
"a  beautiful  material — quite  a  n^w  pattern. 
I  must  recommend  to  you  such  a  famous 
little  Schneider,  very  cheap,  fits  perfectly, 
a  regular  treasure.     In  all  my  life  I  never 
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had  a  waistcoat  fit  better  ;  let  me  send  him 
to  you.'7 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  don't  want  anything 
just  now,  I  believe,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  rather 
sulkily. 

u  Oh,  but  indeed,  you  must  have  some- 
thing, if  it  were  only  to  do  good  to  the  trade 
of  the  town ;  I  always  like  to  encourage  de- 
serving artists,  and  there  are  some  things 
that  they  make  better  here  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Now  trousers,  for 
instance ;  did  you  ever  in  all  your  life,  see 
trousers  made  better  than  that." 

And  he  stretched  out  an  exceedingly  well 
made  leg,  with  the  vaunted  garment  fitting 
so  neatly  over  his  well  polished  boot,  that  it 
looked  as  tf  it  were  glued  to  it. 

"Well,  they  do  fit  very  well,"  conde- 
scendingly observed  Sir  Aubrey,  "  but  they 
are  too  tight.     I  like  to  feel  at  my  ease." 
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"  Oh,  you  Englishmen  are  always  think- 
ing of  your  ease,"  replied  Bergensdorff,  with 
a  laugh  ;  "I  believe  you  would  all  like  to 
dress  like  your  sailors  ;  they  are  fine  fellows, 
but  I  don't  like  their  trousers.  No,  you 
may  believe  me,  Germany  is  the  place  for 
trousers,  as  Paris  is  for  gloves  and  hats. 
But  you  have  improved  in  your  hats 
lately,  in  England.  The  last,  time  I  was 
in  London,  I  saw  three  or  four  good 
ones." 

"  Did  you  ?"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  with  an 
absent  air. 

"  I  did,  indeed,  but  then,  they  were  all 
upon  foreigners,  to  be  sure.  But  talking 
of  hats,"  he  continued,  as  he  placed  his  own 
upon  his  head,  and  looked  at  its  effect  in 
the  glass,  "I  am  particularly  in  want  of 
one.  There  is  a  shopkeeper  at  Strasburg, 
expects  a  case  from  Paris.     Suppose  we  go 
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over  there  ;  we  can  spend  the  day  there, 
and  come  back  by  the  train." 

"  Oh !  impossible,  my  dear  Count.  I 
have  not  time,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  hastily. 

"  Time !  my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Ber- 
gensdorff,  with  a  curious  expression  of 
wonder  in  his  face,  and  sitting  down 
leisurely  on  a  chair  ;  "  why,  no  body  in  the 
world  has  so  much  time  as  you  have !  what 
can  you  do  with  yourself  from  morning  to 
night  in  this  place,  where  there  is  not  the 
slightest  variety." 

Lose  my  money  at  rouge  et  noir"  replied 
Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  grim  smile,  for  his 
thoughts  had  never  wandered  for  a'  moment 
from  the  subject. 

"  Bah  !  my  good  fellow,  you  are  as  bad 
as  any  Jew  with  your  money. — Have  I  not 
told  you  we  will  win  it  back,  and  plenty  more 
besides  ?" 
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"  Ah  !  but  when  ?  It  is  very  easy  to 
say  we  shall  win  it  back,  but  that  takes 
time.  If  we  never  begin,  pray  how  are  we 
to  do  it  ?" 

And  Sir  Aubrey  looked  very  discon- 
tentedly at  his  friend. 

"  I  did  not  say,  we  should  never  begin," 
replied  the  Count,  with  an  injured  air;  UI 
merely  said  we  were  sure  to  win — but  it 
must  be  done  with  care ;  the  combinations 
must  be  attended  to." 

"But  when  are  we  to  begin?"  asked  Sir 
Aubrey,  impatiently. 

"  Whenever  you  like — to-day — in  an 
hour  if  you  please — don't  say  I  prevent 
you.  I  am  quite  ready — Suppose  you 
go  up  and  take  the  places,  I  will  follow 
yon." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Sir  Aubrey, 
ndgetting  on  his  chair,  "  but  I  don't  feel  as  if 
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I  could  do  anything.  I  feel  just  as  if  I 
should  never  win  again/' 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,"  said  Bergensdorff, 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  "  how  can  you  talk  so  ? 
You  are  not  going  to  let  yourself  be  demo- 
ralized in  an  instant,  I  hope.  You  really 
talk  as  if  you  had  lost  a  million,  instead  of 
a  paltry  couple  of  thousand  pounds." 

"It  is  not  the  loss  so  much,"  said  Sir 
Aubrey,  his  pale  cheek  colouring  a  little ; 
"  but  I  feel  so  beaten  by  the  run  of  that 
confounded  game.  Only  fancy  my  having 
a  serie  of  seventeen  blacks  against  me  at  one 
time,  and  twelve  in  another,  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards !  And  I  playing  a  martingale  on 
the  red." 

"  Wrong,  my  friend,  you  were  wrong;  you 
should  have  followed  the  colour,"  said  Ber- 
gensdorff, quietly. 

"  I  would  if  you  had  been  there,"  replied 
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Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  helpless  air.     "  I  can  do 
nothing  without  you." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  tremor 
visible  for  a  moment  on  the  lip  and  eyebrow 
of  the  handsome  Russian,  but  the  emotion 
was  instantly  suppressed,  and  he  sat  in  a 
listless  attitude,  without  replying  to  the  last 
words  of  Sir  Aubrey,  who  went  on — 

"  Every  moment  I  thought  the  luck  was 
going  to  change ;  but  no — it  went  on  and 
on — and  I  doubled  each  time." 

"  Doubled,  did  you  say,"  cried  Bergens- 
dorff,  with  a  start,  as  if  the  word  had  just 
caught  his  ear.  "  A  bad  way,  my  dear  Au- 
brey— a  bad  way.  You  should  have  let  the 
luck  right  itself,  and  then  pushed  it.  You 
might  have  had  a  serie  on  your  own 
colour." 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  had  you  with  me,"  again 
sighed  Sir  Aubrey. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"You'd  have  had  your  two  thousand 
pounds  safe  in  your  pocket,  and,  perhaps, 
two  more  keeping  them  company,"  said  the 
Count,  coolly. 

UI  am  sure  of  it/'  replied  Sir  Aubrey, 
with  animation.  " Positively,  my  dear  Felix, 
you  must  be  with  me — we  shall  recover 
everything  together.  When  shall  we  go — 
shall  we  go  now  ?" 

"Now  do — do  me  the  pleasure  to  be  quiet/' 
said  Bergensdorff,  slowly;  "you  are  going  to 
mismanage  the  affair  again." 

"  What  must  I  do  then  ?"  asked  Sir  Au- 
brey, in  an  imploring  tone. 

"Just  wait  until  your  nerves  have  re- 
gained their  wonted  composure.  Take  my 
advice,  don't  play  to  day,  or  to  morrow,  or 
any  day  till  you  feel  you  must  win  ;  and 
then  you  will  be  sure  to  do  it.  Just  wait 
quietly." 
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"  I  can't  wait,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  got  my 
advice,  and  I  can  give  no  more,"  said  the 
Count,  getting  up  and  taking  his  hat ; 
"  but  don't  expect  me  to  go  with  you. 
While  you  are  in  that  state  of  excitement, 
you  would  lose  a  mint — I  had  just  as  soon 
take  a  tipsy  man  to  play  at  trente  et  qua- 
ranted 

"  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  feel  fit  for  it  to- 
day," said  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  frankness 
that  was  very  unusual  to  him  ;  "  and  yet, 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  the  day — we  shall  be 
going  home  so  soon.  Couldn't  you  play 
for  me  ?  you  will  make  a  better  hand  of  it 
than  I  should." 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,"  replied  Bergensdorff. 
gravely,  "  that  is  a  thing  I  never  do — for 
no   one  is  ever  satisfied  with  the  play  of 

p2 
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another.  If  you  lose,  he  is  frantic — if 
you  win,  he  thinks  you  have  not  done 
enough  ;  so,  in  either  way,  one  is  certain  to 
be  in  the  wrong/' 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  I  shall  be  sure  to  be 
satisfied,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  eagerly  ;  "  do — 
there's  a  dear  fellow — -just  manage  it  for  me. 
It  will  change  the  luck,  too." 

"  Well — if  you  absolutely  insist  upon  it," 
said  the  Count,  with  a  reluctant  air,  -and 
putting  his  shoulders  nearly  up  to  his  ears  ; 
and  then,  after  a  few  moments'  apparent 
reflection,  he  added — u  but,  I  am  thinking 
that  we  might  do  better  than  that  for  you, 
Suppose  we  make  a  bank  !  But,  how  much 
money  were  you  thinking  of  risking  to- 
day?" 

u  Well — I  thought  another  thousand 
would  be  sure  to  get  back  the  two  first," 
said   Sir   Aubrey,    taking   out   his  pocket- 
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book ;  "  but,  if  you  think  that  is  not 
enough " 

"  Quite  enough — at  least,  for  the  pre- 
sent," replied  Bergensdorff,  quickly,  and 
holding  out  his  hand — "  give  it  to  me,  and 
we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  I  will  add 
something,  and  make  Eegnier  give  more — 
and,  between  us  all,  we  ought  to  break  the 
bank." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  folded  up  the  note 
very  neatly,  and  put  it  into  his  little  green 
velvet  note-case,  delicately  embroidered  with 
seed  pearl.  Sir  Aubrey  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  uttered  a  profusion  of  thanks, 

"  Now,  don't  blame  me,  if  we  don't  suc- 
ceed," said  the  Count,  in  a  joyous  manner, 
as  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that, 
Felix,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey,  with  much  ur- 
banity ;  "I  haven't  a  doubt  of  our  success, 
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now  you  have  taken  the  matter  hi  hand. 
I  think  I  shall  go  and  take  a  ride — my  head 
has  ached  ever  since  yesterday.  Are  you 
going  to  the  rooms  now  ?" 

"  Very  soon — but  I  must  first  call  upon 
St.  Clare,  who  is  just  arrived.  ' 

"  St.  Clare,  here !  I  did  not  know  he 
was  come/'  said  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  Yes,  he  came  last  night,  late,  and  wrote 
me  a  note,  but  I  was  too  ill  even  to  answer 
it,  so  I  sent  word  I  would  call  to-day.  So, 
adieu  I" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

4 •  How  comfortable  one  feels  with  ones 
pocket  full  of  money,"  said  Count  Bergens- 
dorff  to  himself,  as  with  a  light  elastic  step 
he  walked  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
further  side  of  the  town.  He  did  not  pause 
for  a  moment,  or  seem  to  look  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  until  he  turned  up  a 
long  narrow  side  street- 

About  half-way  up  this  street  was  the 
abode  of  Mr.  Krauthausen,  the  money 
changer,  and  there  Count  Bergensdorff 
stopped  and  looked  into  the  little  window. 
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which  presented  a  curious  assemblage  of 
objects.  Bank  notes  of  every  country  were 
neatly  pinned  upon  a  board  covered  with 
green  cloth,  and  at  their  feet  small  heaps  of 
various  coins  of  gold  and  silver  leaned 
temptingly  against  the  pane,  whilst  the  in- 
terstices were  filled  up  with  watches,  rings, 
and  other  trinkets  of  value,  all  tarnished 
and  dirty  as  if  they  had  lain  in  their  present 
abode  through  many  a  damp  and  dreary 
winter's  day. 

uAh!  there  they  are  still!"  exclaimed 
the  Count,  as  his  eye  caught  the  half  closed 
lid  of  a  small  jewel  case,  and  a  beautiful 
pair  of  emerald  sleeve  buttons,  surrounded 
with  diamonds,  appeared  in  the  opening. 
Without  further  delay,  Count  Bergensdorff 
entered  the  shop. 

"Ah!  good  morning,  my  good  friend, 
Krauthausen;  how  does  business  go  on  with 
you  ?"  said  the  Count,  gaily. 
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"Why,  only  middling — very  middling, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  person 
addressed,  who  was  a  short  fat  man,  with 
gouty  feet  and  bald  head,  a  round  face,  and 
great  white  bloated  hands. 

"Bah!  you  are  always  complaining,  my 
excellent  Krauthausen,  and  you  look  as  fat 
and  thriving  as  though  you  were  fed  upon 
the  bank  notes  in  your  window ;  you  are 
the  very  type  of  peace  and  plenty." 

"Ah!  yon  are  wrong,  Sir,  very  wrong;" 
whined  Krauthausen,  rubbing  his  fat  hands 
one  against  the  other ;  "  I  am  a  very  poor 
man — very  poor — commerce  is  very  bad 
just  now/' 

"  Why  it  is  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
the  play  goes  on  merrily.  What  have  you 
got  lately  ?    Anything  worth  looking  at  ?" 

"  A  few  things — nothing  very  great,  ex- 
cept these — "  answered  Krauthausen,  open- 
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ing  a  drawer  behind  him,  and  displaying  a 
magnificent  row  of  pearls,  clasped  with  a 
single  diamond. 

"  Why,  those  are  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
mont's  pearls/' exclaimed  the  Count;  "how 
long  have  you  had  them  ?" 

"  Not  long,  Sir — a  month,  perhaps  ;  but 
I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  owner,"  re 
plied    the   cautious   money-lender;    "they 
were  brought  here  by  the  lady's-maid." 

"  And  you  asked  no  questions  ; — most 
discreet  of  Krauthausens,"  said  the  Count, 
laughing — "  Allons  done,  don't  tell  me  all 
your  Jewish  stories.  You  don't  suppose  1 
walked  over  the  sharp  stones  of  your  infernal 
street  to  listen  to  them  !  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  service." 

"  Really,  Sir,  I  am  so  poor — trade  is  so 
bad — and  1  have  advanced " 

"Now,  if  you  advance  another  word,  I 
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will  turn  my  back  upon  you  for  ever," 
said  the  Count,  sharply  ;  "  who  wants  you 
to  advance  your  miserable  money  ? — What  I 
want  are  those  emerald  buttons  in  the  window 
— you  must  let  me  have  them  a  bargain." 

"  Fifty  guillaumes  is  their  price — I  can't 
take  a  farthing  less,"  replied  Krauthausen, 
stiffly,  "  and  that  for  ready  money." 

'*  I  will  give  you  twenty,"  said  Bergens- 
dorff,  calmly. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Sir — twenty,  and 
perhaps  not  pay  me  for  a  year — I  should 
be  ruined,"  answered  the  money-lender,  with 
a  miserable  face. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  I  don't  want  to  ruin 
you,  my  good  friend — Keep  your  buttons  ; 
but  give  me  my  watch — I  shall  want  it  this 
evening.  How  much  did  you  lend  upon  it 
— fourteen  guillaumes  ?" 

' '  Fifteen, "  cried  the  money-lender,  eagerly ; 
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"  fifteen,  and  the  interest  for  six  months, 
makes  twenty — twenty  guillaumes,  exactly." 

"You  unconscionable  extortioner,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count ;  "  but  there — change 
me  that  note." 

"  Willingly,  Sir,  willingly,"  replied  Krau- 
thausen,  his  eyes  glistening  as  he  saw  the 
thousand-pound-note,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
laid  before  the  Count  the  whole  sum  in  gold. 

"  Your  coffers  are  inexhaustible,  my  good 
Krauthausen,"  said  Bergensdorff,  more  ci- 
villy, as  he  sat  down  to  count  his  gold, 
which  he  then  stowed  away  in  all  his 
pockets,  reserving  only  the  twenty  guil- 
laumes which  were  to  redeem  his  Watch. 

"  And  now  good  morning  to  you — but 
first,  give  me  my  watch." 

A  beautiful  little  enamelled  watch,  with 
initials  in  diamonds,  was  immediately  pro- 
duced by  the  obliging  Krauthausen,  whose 
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movements  had  acquired  a  singular  rapi- 
dity since  he  had  beheld  the  unexpected 
riches  of  his  Russian  creditor.  Count  Ber- 
gensdorfftook  the  watch,  and  as  he  looked 
at  the  letters  on  the  side,  an  unaccountable 
sadness  stole  over  his  face,  and  he  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  put  the  watch  to  his  lips, 
but  instantly  correcting  himself,  he  slipped  it 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  saying,  carelessly — 

u  It  is  a  Breguet,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
lose  it ;  nothing  else  is  worth  having ;"  and 
then  he  turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Krauthau- 
sen,  waddling  up  to  the  door  and  inter- 
cepting his  passage ;  "  but,  if  we  could 
make  any  little  arrangement  about  the 
buttons?" 

"  Twenty  guillaumes,  Krauthausen,  and 
no  more,"  replied  Bergensdorff,  buttoning 
up  his  coat. 
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"  Oh  !  that  is  too  little — but  for  ready- 
money " 

u  Let  me  go,  my  good  Krauthausen,"  said 
BergensdorfF,  gently;  "I  have  an  engage- 
ment— I  shall  be  too  late." 

"  Take  them  with  you,  then,  for  the 
twenty  now — you  can  pay  me  the  rest  after- 
wards— you  can  just  give  me  a  line." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Count,  proudly. 
"  If  you  can't  trust  to  my  word,  you  may 
keep  your  miserable  buttons ;"  and  he  made 
a  movement,  as  if  to  advance. 

"  No,  no,  take  them,  I  beg  of  you,"  ex- 
claimed Krauthausen  eagerly ;  u  as  it  is  to 
you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  don't  mind  losing 
the  money.  The  emeralds  will  be  well 
worn — they  will  get  me  more  customers. 
You  shall  have  them  for  the  twenty 
guillaumes." 

And  he  bustled  about  to  withdraw  the 
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shutter,  and  release  the  buttons  from  their 
prison  in  the  window. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure"  said  Bergensdorff. 
quietly.  "  There  is  your  money,  now  give 
me  the  receipt,  and  let  me  begone." 

In  a  few  moments  the  receipt  was  ready, 
and  the  Count  putting  the  emeralds  in  his 
pocket,  quitted  the  house,  to  return  to  more 
fashionable  localities.  On  his  way  back,  he 
called  upon  his  tailor,  ordered  a  quantity  of 
new  things,  and,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of 
the  tradesman,  paid  his  long-standing  bill. 
Above  a  hundred  pounds  of  Sir  Aubrey's 
money  had  already  disappeared. 

"  Ah,  Bergensdorff,  is  that  you  ?"  said 
a  voice  from  beneath  the  trees,  as  the  Count 
turned  the  corner  of  the  gardens,  and 
Baron  Eegnier  immediately  joined  his 
friend. 

"  Where  have  you  been,   Felix?"    said 
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the  Baron;  "there's  St.  Clare  has  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere.  He  said  you 
had  promised  to  call  upon  him." 

u  So  I  did,  and  so  I  am  going  to  do,  but 
St.  Clare  never  has  any  patience.  But 
where  is  everybody  to-day?  I  have  been 
walking  all  day  over  the  town,  and  not  met 
a  soul.     Why  is  every  one  en  retraite?" 

"  Why  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  enough  to 
broil  one's  brains  out,"  said  the  Baron,  push- 
ing up  his  straw  hat,  bound  with  blue  ribbon. 

"  Yes,  if  one  had  any,"  replied  his  friend, 
with  a  sneer;  "but,  whatever  is  the  reason, 
the  place  has  the  air  of  a  desert  to-day. 
Have  you  seen  Aubrey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  just  met  him  in  the  allee,  he 
said  he  was  going  to  take  a  long  ride  into 
the  country." 

"  Was  his  wife  with  him  ?"  asked  Ber- 
gensdorff." 
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"  No,  she  never  is  now,  I  think.  Do 
you  know,  Felix,  I  begin  to  think  they 
have  quarrelled — quarrelled  seriously." 

"  My  dear  Henri,  you  always  begin  to 
think  just  when  other  people  leave  off.  Why, 
of  course,  they  have  quarrelled — what 
woman  wouldn't  quarrel  with  a  man  who 
condemns  her  to  wear  the  same  gowns  for  a 
century.  You  heard  the  story  of  the 
boxes." 

"  Absurd,"  said  Henri;  "  really  some  men 
are  extraordinary,  and  to  choose  just  the 
day,  too,  when  he  lost  such  a  sum." 

"  The  very  reason,  my  dear  Henri ;  your 
ideas  are  wonderfully  limpid  this  morning, 
one  would  think  you  had  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  Aubrey." 

"  No,  I  did  not  say  two  words  to  him, 
nor  he  to  me,"  replied  the  Baron  simply. 

"  That   was   lucky,"    said  Bergensdorff, 
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getting  up  from  the  seat  where  he  had 
thrown  himself,  having  just  ascertained  all 
he  wanted  to  know;  "that  good  Aubrey 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  I  don't 
recover  the  fatigue  of  his  conversation  for 
an  hour." 

Have  you  done  nothing  with  him,  Felix/' 
asked  the  Baron,  anxiously. 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  have  good  hope,"  re- 
plied Bergensdorff,  moving  away. 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Felix,  I  have  a  thousand 
questions  to  ask  you." 

"  And  I  have  about  one  moment  to  an- 
swer them  all,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Tell  me  just  one  important  thing.  That 
little  Spanish  woman  that  came  yesterday, 
what  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Bergensdorff,  going 
on  a  few  steps. 

"  And  the  Polish  Countess  ?"  urged  the 
Baron,  running  after  him. 
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"  Still  less/'  was  the  short  reply,  as  the 
Count  kept  moving  on. 

"  But  they  say  she  is  rich — that  they  are 
both  rich,"  suggested  Eegnier,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment. 

"  Who  says  so,  my  dear  Henri — their 
courier?  A  Polish  Countess  has  always  a 
very  intelligent  courier,"  and  Bergensdorff 
laughed. 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  there,  Felix  ?"  said  the  Baron,  with  a 
sentimental  air. 

"Nothing,  my  poor  Henri,"  replied  the 
Count,  in  a  crying  tone,  "  at  least,  nothing 
worth  picking  out  of  the  mud,  so  you  may 
economize  your  papillotes" 

"  Felix,  you  tire  me,"  said  the  gentle 
Henri,  peevishly  ;  "  you  always  make  a  joke 
of  everything  that  is  serious." 

"  And  you  always  make  a  serious  matter 
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out  of  everything  that  is  a  joke.  Come, 
don't  look  so  cast  down,  Henri,  because  I 
tell  you  the  truth.  It  is  for  your  own 
good.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into 
scrapes." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  Baron,  trying 
to  look  dignified. 

"  Baby  that  you  are,"  said  Bergensdorff, 
good-naturedly  patting  him  on  the  back,  for 
he  by  no  means  wished  him  to  be  really 
angry  ;  "  you  are  just  like  every  one — you 
don't  know  your  friends  from  your  enemies. 
To  think  of  throwing  yourself  away  on  some 
adventuress,  just  in  so  critical  moment,  too." 

"  Why,  an  adventuress  ?"  persisted  the 
Baron,  whose  self-love  always  writhed  under 
the  crushing  manner  of  his  friend. 

"  Because,"  replied  Bergensdorff,  more 
seriously,  "  nine  out  of  the  ten  women  whom 
you   meet  in  these  places  are   no  better. 
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What  do  they  come  here  for,  all  these  ladies 
from  remote  countries,  and  with  unspeak- 
able names  ?  They  arrive  here,  without 
friends,  family,  servants,  or  any  entourage 
that  denotes  a  woman  well  placed  in  the 
world,  and  you  are  instantly  for  falling  at 
their  feet.  Only  get  acquainted  with  one 
of  them,  and  you  will  see  by  the  end  of  the 
week  how  much  money  you  will  find  in  your 
pocket." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  find  much  as  it  is," 
replied  Henri,  sulkily.  "  I  don't  see  what 
all  your  fine  promises  come  to." 

"  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  see.  Only  be 
prudent,  and  we  may  do  great  things  before 
long." 

"  Yes  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  may  perish 
of  ennui,  if  I  like." 

"  Die  of  ennui"  said  BergensdorfF,  laugh- 
ing.    "  No,  my  dear  Henri,  you  have  too 
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much  wit  for  that.  Amuse  yourself  as  you 
like,  only  keep  out  of  scrapes  and  squabbles 
— and,  above  all,  love  affairs.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  if  we  mean  to  have  a  bril- 
liant winter  in  Paris ;  and,  after  all,  that  is 
the  only  place  to  live  in." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  Baron, 
beginning  to  revive  a  little.  a  But  the  days 
are  awfully  long  here,  and  the  nights  worse. 
No  theatre — no  opera — no  bals  masques — no 
anything." 

"  Bals  masques  in  the  dog  days  !  The 
idea  suffocates  me,"  said  Bergensdorff, 
wiping  his  forehead.  "  Now,  do  be  reason- 
able, Henri;  go  upon  the  mountains,  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air  a  little  ;  it  will  brace 
your  nerves.  One  is  stifled  in  this  hot  val- 
ley— it  ruins  the  complexion  " 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Felix  ?"  said  the 
Baron,  thoughtfully  ;  for  his  young,  fair  face 
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was  his  chief  object  in  life.  "  It  seems  to  ine 
that  the  damp  preserves  the  elasticity  of  the 
skin.  How  else  do  English  people  contrive 
to  keep  their  freshness  so  much  longer  than 
we  do  ?  Their  women  beat  ours  by  twenty 
years.  A  Frenchwoman  fades  in  a  moment. 
The  Italians  are  worse." 

"  My  dear  Henri,  it  is  not  their  damp  in 
England  that  preserves  them — it  is  their 
stupidity.  They  have  no  imagination — no 
sensibility  ;  so  they  never  fatigue  their 
nerves,  or  give  themselves  a  fever  from  fret- 
ting. If  you  go  on  as  you  do,  you  will  be 
all  coupe  rose  in  a  week.  I  see  some  small 
veins  starting  already." 

And  the  crafty  Bergensdorff  looked  care- 
fully over  the  face  of  the  Baron,  whose  deli- 
cately-tinted cheeks  grew  crimson  under  the 
inspection. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  on  the  mountains,"  he 
said,  quickly. 
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"  Do,  my  dear  Henri  —  spend  the  day 
there — and  you  will  come  back  fresh  as  a 
rose  or  an  Englishwoman/7  gaily  answered 
his  friend. 

u  Madame  Ceffanowski  has  a  pic-nic  to- 
day— I  have  a  great  mind  to  join  it ;  that 
is,  Felix,"  he  added,  mysteriously,  "  if  you 
don't  want  me  for  the  great  affair." 

"No,  no — I  can  manage  without  you  for 
to-day .  Amuse  yourself  as  well  as  you  can; 
1  must  work  the  best  way  I  am  able.  But 
I  shall  not  have  much  time  to-day,  for  I 
really  must  devote  myself  to  St.  Clare — that 
poor  St.  Clare  who  has  been  waiting  all  the 
morning  for  me." 

"  Well,  I  won't  keep  you,  Felix,"  said  the 
Baron,  good-humouredly,  as  they  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  up  and  down  which 
they  had  been  taking  innumerable  turns 
during  the  time  their  conversation  lasted. 
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"  Au  revoir,  my  friend,"  said  Bergens- 
dorfF,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Good  bye,  Felix,"  replied  the  Baron, 
gaily  ;  "  and  remember,  I  promise  not  to  fall 
in  love  with  Madame  Ceffanowski  if  we  come 
home  by  moonlight — though  she  is  rather 
handsome." 

"  She  is  too  fat,"  said  Bergensdorff,  with 
an  expressive  movement  of  his  shoulders, 
and  the  two  friends  parted. 

The  Baron  went  to  the  rooms,  and  the 
other  returned  to  the  town,  and  took  his 
way  towards  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Lord 
St.  Clare. 
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The  half-hour,  which  Count  Bergensdorff 
had  bestowed  upon  the  tediousness  of  his 
friend,  Henri,  had  not  been  without  its 
object.  Leagued  as  were  these  two  worthy 
individuals  by  the  tie  of  friendship,  and  the 
still  closer  bond  of  interest,  it  was  not  easy 
for  one  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  other 
without  exciting  a  suspicion  in  his  mind 
which  it  might  have  been  very  dangerous  to 
awaken. 

The  bantering  spirit  of  the  Count,  which 
he  always  with  great  difficulty  repressed, 
constantly  led  him  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
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quarrel,  from  which  his  address  could  alone 
extricate  him  without  leaving  a  disagreeable 
impression. 

The  young  Baron  Kegnier,  had  long  been 
a  complete  tool  in  his  hands,  and  as  the  sub- 
sistence of  both  gentlemen  solely  depended 
upon  their  success ;  the  master  spirit  of 
Bergensdorff,  could  ill  brook  the  inter- 
ruptions and  delays  which  the  fade  nature  of 
the  Baron  and  his  indiscriminate  flirtations, 
often  entailed  upon  him. 

This  day  his  close  attendance  upon  his 
steps  was  peculiarly  irritating,  for  the  active 
mind  of  the  Count,  had  already  arranged  a 
small  plan  of  operations  for  his  leisure  hours, 
which  might  render  the  too  close  companion- 
ship of  his  friend  somewhat  inconvenient. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
that  he  saw  him  depart,  and  found  himself 
at  liberty  for  the  day. 
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His  first  care  was  to  pay  his  promised 
visit  to  his  English  friend.  Lord  St.  Clare 
was  at  home  when  Count  Bergensdorff 
arrived  at  his  lodgings,  and  the  rapturous  joy 
with  which  he  received  him,  proved  how 
versatile  were  the  powers  of  the  man  who 
could  fascinate  to  such  equal  extent,  two 
minds  of  so  directly  opposite  a  nature  as 
those  of  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering,  and  Lord 
St.  Clare. 

"  My  dear  Bergensdorff,  how  anxiously  I 
have  waited  for  you — I  thought  you  would 
never  come,"  was  the  eager  salutation  of  the 
young  and  handsome  Lord  St.  Clare,  as  he 
advanced  to  meet  him,  on  his  first'  entering 
the  room. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  St.  Clare — my 
best  friend,"  cried  the  Count,  warmly  grasp- 
ing both  hands  of  the  person  he  addressed ; 
"  I  have  but  this  moment  risen  from  a  sick 
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bed  to  come  and  see  you. — For  no  one  else 
in  the  world,  "would  I  have  left  my  room. 
You  do  not  know,  how  I  have  felt  your 
absence — how  I  have  counted  the  days  till  I 
could  be  sure  of  seeing  you  again.  Why 
it  is  six  months  since  we  parted  at 
Kome." 

"  At  least.  Ah !  those  were  happy  days 
we  passed  together,  Felix,"  replied  Lord 
St.  Clare.  "  That  winter  at  Rome  I  shall 
never  forget — but  I  have  had  no  time  since 
to  do  anything  that  I  liked ,  I  have  been 
running  about  everywhere,  as  fast  as  steam 
could  take  me — I  have  been  in  Greece,  in 
Turkey,  and  even  in  England.  And  you, 
where  have  you  passed  the  time  ?" 

"  Anywhere,  and  everywhere,"  replied 
the  Count,  somewhat  sadly;  "you  know 
that  I  have  no  home.  I  have  lived  too 
much  out  of  my  own  country,  to  bear  to 
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live  in  it.     Where  my  friends  are,  is  now 
my  only  home." 

"  You  must  come  to  England,'7  said  St. 
Clare,  affectionately. 

"It  is  my  dream  of  happiness ! "  an- 
swered Bergensdorff,  with  enthusiasm.— 
"Your  beautiful  country,  with  its  glorious 
institutions — its  freedom — its  justice — who 
would  not  be  happy  there?  But  don't 
think  of  me,  St.  Clare,  let  us  rather  talk 
of  you.  How  go  on  your  pleasant  studies  ? 
What  have  you  done  lately  in  literature — 
in  the  arts  ?  " 

"  But  little,"  replied  St.  Clare ;  "  I  have 
been  very  idle— but,  here,  I  hope-  to  have 
more  time." 

"You  will  have  a  great  deal  less,"  said 
Count  Bergensdorff,  gaily.  "  I  shall  not 
let  you  have  a  moment  to  yourself.  This 
country  is  enchanting,  and  you  have  never 
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seen  it.  You  who  are  an  artist  in  heart 
will  appreciate  its  beauties." 

"  And  music,"  suggested  Lord  St.  Clare, 
— "  you  ought  to  have  good  music  here. 
The  Germans  are  essentially  a  musical 
people." 

"  Oh  !  we  have  plenty  of  music.  With- 
out it,  life  would  be  unsupportable — like  a 
world  without  a  sun,  or  a  woman  without 
sensibility.  There  are  some  admirable  mu- 
sicians here.  I  will  present  them  to  you — 
particularly  a  Baron  Kohler,  who  sings  like 
an  angel.  But  what  sort  of  a  pianoforte 
have  they  given  you  ?" 

"  Pretty  good,"  replied  Lord  St.  Glare, 
as  he  struck  a  few  chords. 

"  Let  me  try  it  for  you  —  it  sounds 
wiry,"  said  Bergensdorff,  sitting  down  to 
the  instrument. 

"  Do,  Felix — and  sing  for  me — sing  as 
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you  used  to  do — the  sound  of  your  voice 
has  haunted  me  ever  since/' 

Without  the  least  affectation,  Bergens- 
dorff  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  sung  some 
beautiful  Russian  and  Italian  airs,  with  a 
pathos  and  tenderness  not  to  be  surpassed. 
His  voice,  a  perfect  tenor,  was  rich  and 
melodious,  with  a  thrilling  sweetness  which 
went  to  the  heart — and  this  was  added  to 
consummate  skill,  for  the  Count  was  an 
accomplished  musician. 

"  Beautiful !"  said  Lord  St.  Clare,  as  he 
leaned  over  the  pianoforte,  with  almost 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "  When  I  hear  you  sing, 
Felix,  I  forget  everything  else  in  the  world. 
I  would  willingly  come  from  England  any 
day  to  hear  that  Russian  air.  What  a  gift 
is  your  glorious  voice  !" 

"  Your  own  is  just  as  good,  my  dear  St. 
Clare,  only  you  won't  believe  it/'  said  Ber- 
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gensdorff,  simply ;  "  we  can  sing  together 
here — it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  I  never 
have,  for  I  cannot  sing  with  or  before  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  have  no  sympathy." 

"  It  is  impossible/'  replied  Lord  St.  Clare, 
warmly;  "one  feels  it  in  a  moment — so  few 
people  really  love  music. " 

"  Or,  anything  else  but  themselves — they 
have  so  few  of  them  the  power  of  doing 
otherwise.  Sympathy,  depend  upon  it,  is 
an  additional  sense,  and  how  many  possess 
even  the  average  number  ;"  added  the  Count, 
laughing. 

"Yet,  there  are  natures  very  beautiful ;" 
thoughtfully  replied  his  friend. 

"  Yes,  in  your  ideal  world,  my  dear  St. 
Clare." 

■"  Still  I  hope  and  expect  to  find  my  ideal 
beauties  some  day  realized,"  said  Lord  St. 
Clare,  fervently. 

VOL.    II  R 
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"  You  pass  your  life  in  a  dream,  my  dear 
friend — it  is  enchanting  to  hear  you  talk, 
and  watch  your  face.  When  I  am  long 
with  you,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  reading  a 
beautiful  poem." 

"  Oh  I  am  not  quite  so  lost  to  the  realities 
of  life  as  you  want  to  make  out,  my  dear 
Felix,"  said  Lord  St.  Clare,  gaily ;  and  the 
look  of  deep  thought  which  had  settled  on 
his  face,  vanished  as  a  bright  smile  passed 
over  it.  "It  is  you  who  are  in  the  clouds 
now,  I  think,  for  you  have  not  told  me  a 
word  of  news.  Have  the  goodness  to 
descend  to  terrestrial  objects  and  give 
me  a  little  information.  In  the  first 
place,  how  long  do  you  mean  to  stay 
here  ?" 

"  For  ever,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  your 
company,  St.  Clare  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  am,  as 
usual,  always  on  the  wing.     I  may  be  sum- 
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moned  hence,  any  day,  for  I  have  long  been 
expected  at  Vienna." 

"  Try  and  put  off  your  journey,  my  dear 
Felix,  if  you  can  ;  I  must  not  lose  you  now 
we  have  met  again.  Indeed,  you  must  stay  ; 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  without 
you." 

"  My  heart  will  be  here  at  all  events,  my 
best  friend ;"  said  Bergensdorff,  affection- 
ately ;  "  but  I  will  do  what  I  can,  not  to 
hurry  away." 

"You  will  find,  however,  plenty  of  ac- 
quaintances here — there  are  several  of  our 
Italian  friends,  and  no  end  of  your  compa- 
triotes.  Of  course,  you  know  Lady  Winder- 
mere is  here  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  place  where 
she  is  not,"  replied  Lord  St.  Clare, 
laughing. 

"  If  she  were  as  agreeable  as  she  is  ubiqui- 
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tous,  what  an  excellent  member  of  society 
she  would  be  ;  as  it  is,  she  is  a  pest :"  said 
the  Count,  drily. 

"  Poor  woman !  she  has  no  other  means 
of  distinction  than  making  a  fuss/'  oberved 
Lord  St.  Clare,  "  and  as  she  cannot  do  that 
so  effectually  alone,  her  great  object  is  to 
assemble  round  her,  people  of  small  in- 
tellect enough,  to  be  subservient  to  her  will. 

I  know  her  clique  well;  but  my  dear 
Felix,  you  must  not  take  those  people  for 
any  specimen  of  what  is  best  among  us  ;  for 
believe  me,  all  the  men  who  attend  Lady 
Windermere  and  her  friends  are  the  very  re- 
fuse of  good  society — men  who  Would  not  be 
tolerated,  much  less  sought  after  by  women 
of  education  and  sense." 

"  I  very  soon  found  that  out,"  said  Ber- 
gensdorff ;  "  although  I  do  not  understand 
your  language  well ;  but  I  fancy  T  know 
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enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  of  Sir 
Henry  Perceval  and  Mr.  Bolton." 

"  Oh  !  they  are  here  ?"  asked  Lord  St. 
Clare;  "  though,  indeed,  the  question  is 
superfluous,  for  Lady  Windermere  would 
never  have  come  without  them.  And  Mrs. 
Beaumont  ?     Is  she  also  of  the  party.  " 

u  Oh !  of  course,  shoulders  and  all ;" 
replied  the  Count,  "  and  her  horrible  yel- 
low ringlets,  longer  than  ever.  She  will 
come  to  the  balls  soon  with  nothing  else  on, 
I  suppose.  Her  corsage  diminishes  every 
day." 

"  Disgusting !"  said  Lord  St.  Clare, 
coldly  ;  "  and  without  one  single  talent  or 
acquirement  to  redeem  her  inane  affectation 
and  impropriety.     I  detest  such  women."' 

"  But  the  world  is  full  of  them,"  replied 
his  friend,  "  and  they  make  up  in  num- 
bers  what   they   want    in   intellect.      But 
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don't  fancy  they  do  even  that  with  any  ad- 
dress. They  are  continually  on  the  watch 
for  recruits;  and  even  here,  the  ridicule  they 
have  excited  is  beyond  belief.  They  have 
attacked  every  one  within  their  reach,  but 
as  no  one  cares  for  their  coterie,  they  are  left 
to  enjoy  it  pretty  nearly  alone — at  least,  as 
far  as  foreigners  are  concerned.  What  a 
pity  that  beautiful  Lady  Mannering  should 
have  made  her  debut  as  a  married  woman 
among  such  empty-headed  people." 

"  I  should  have  taken  better  care  of  my 
wife,  if  I  had  one,"  said  Lord  St.  Clare. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  bad  marriage  altogether.  The 
Mannerings  are  two  people  as  unsuited  to 
each  other  as  fire  and  water.  But  have  you 
ever  seen  her  sister  ?"  asked  Count  Bergens- 
tlorff,  carelessly,  for  he  had  his  own  reasons 
for  not  being  too  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
Sir  Aubrey  Mannering. 
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"  Miss  Malcolm  ?  oh,  yes,  every  day. 
when  we  were  at  Florence  together,  but  that 
was  two  years  ago ;  she  was  a  mere  child 
then,  but  she  promised  to  be  beautiful 
— quite  as  handsome  as  her  sister." 

"  She  is  a  thonsand  times  handsomer," 
said  Bergensdorff,  enthusiastically,  "  one  is 
all  feature,  the  other  all  soul ;  she  should 
have  been  a  poet — an  artist — a  sybil,  any- 
thing but  what  she  will  be — a  useless  fine 
lady — a  thing  made  up  of  bad  dressing, 
stupid  giggling,  and  vulgar  flirting — a  regu- 
lar pupil  of  Lady  Windermere's  set." 

"Ah!  that  Lady  Windermere!  she  has 
been  the  destruction  of  many  and  many  a 
woman,"  said  Lord  St.  Clare ;  "  let  us  hope 
better  for  the  fair  G-enevieve,  than  that  she 
should  fall  into  her  hands." 

"  Any  other  fate  is  impossible,  my  dear 
St.  Clare,  so  do  not  deceive  yourself  about 
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it.  Lady  Mannering  and  Lady  Winder- 
mere are  inseparable  ;  and  they  told  me,  but 
two  days  ago,  that  Mr.  Malcolm  and  his 
daughter  were  to  join  their  party  here — 
They  will  all  form  the  same  clique,  and  what 
one  does,  the  others  will  do.  But  do  not 
fancy  you  will  escape  their  piercing  eyes ; 
you  are  much  too  great  a  card  to  be  left  in 
peace.  Depend  upon  it,  before  the  day  is 
over,  you  will  have  a  message  from  Lady 
Widermere  to  call  upon  her." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  obey  ?  "  said  Lord  St. 
Clare,  with  a  smile. 

"  Then  you  will  have  another  message 
much  more  amiable,  inviting  you  to  tea,  and 
while  you  are  drinking  it,  you  may  be  en- 
livened by  a  few  platitudes  from  Sir  Henry 
Perceval,  or  a  little  fashionable  slang  from 
Mr.  Bolton.  After  tea,  if  you  do  not  walk 
out  by  moonlight,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
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Lady  Windermere  on  one  arm,  you  may 
repair  to  the  balcony,  and  between  an  olean  • 
der  and  a  pomegranate,  that  are  withering 
there  in  their  boxes,  you  may  talk  sentiment  to 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  as  she  drops  her  shawl  from 
her  shoulders  between  every  two  words." 

"  A  pleasant  evening,  truly,"  said  Lord 
St.  Clare,  laughing ;  "  you  seem  to  have 
passe  par  la,  my  dear  Felix,  that  you  de- 
scribe it  so  feelingly." 

"  Of  course,  I  have.  I  make  it  a  point 
to  go  everywhere  once,  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  went  there  chiefly  to  bring  poor 
Regnier  safely  home.  You  know  how  sus- 
ceptible he  is.  In  four-and-twenty  hours, 
he  would  have  fancied  himself  madly  in  love 
with  that  beautiful  Lady  Mannering — in 
four-and-twenty  more,  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  hanging  himself  upon  the  first 
willow  tree.     I  would  as  soon  have  a  sick 
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canary-bird  to  nurse,  as  watch  over  Henri 
in  one  of  his  love-fits.  But  I  must  leave 
you  now,  my  dear  St.  Clare ;  I  have  pro- 
mised to  play  a  few  coups  at  rouge  et  noir  to- 
day for  a  friend,  who  is  too  nervous  to  try 
for  himself.  I  would  wish  you  to  come  too, 
but  that  I  know  you  dislike  play." 

"  For  myself,  yes — but  not  for  others  if 
it  amuses  them.  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
people  who  play,  though  I  think  it  a  bad 
trade,  and  a  terrible  waste  of  time — time — 
the  most  precious  of  all  our  gifts,  since 
once  gone,  no  one  can  restore  it  to  us  !" 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  St.  Clare/'  replied  the 
Count,  "few  can  use  it  as  you'  do;  but 
don't  imagine,"  he  added,  gaily,  "  that  you 
will  be  left  here  quietly  with  your  books, 
and  your  painting,  and  your  music — you 
will  be  routed  out  before  four  and  twenty 
hours  are  over.     I  shall  look  for  you  under 
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the  protecting  shadow  of  Lady  Windermere's 
Indian  shawl,  or  Mrs.  Beaumont's  ringlets. 
Adieu !  my  dear  friend  —  adieu  for  the 
moment !" 

And  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  Lord  St. 
Clare  grasped  warmly. 

u  I  shall  see  you  again,  Felix,  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  I  have  some  letters  to 
write,  but  I  will  look  for  you  in  the  rooms 
afterwards ;  if  your  rouge  et  noir  is  over 
we  may  take  a  ride  together ;  my  horses 
arrived  last  night." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  my  dear  St.  Clare, 
for  this  day  and  every  day.  If  there  is 
anything  you  want  in  the  town,  I  can  help 
you  to  find  it ;  I  know  every  hole  and 
corner  in  it." 

And  as  he  spoke,  Count  Bergensdorff 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Thank  you   Felix.     I  am  sure  to  have 
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some  commissions  ;  I  always  pick  up  some- 
thing wherever  I  go." 

"  A  propos  to  commissions — how  stupid 
I  am  !  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times, 
my  dear  St.  Clare,"  said  the  Count,  coming 
back  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
putting  his  hat  down  upon  the  table,  "  I 
totally  forgot  what  I  had  to  tell  you — you 
know  those  turquoises  you  commissioned  me 
to  get  you  from  Eussia  ?  Well,  I  have  been 
expecting  them  every  day  for  these  two 
months,  but  the  person  who  was  to  bring 
them  only  arrived  last  week.  Judge  of  my 
dissappointment,  when,  instead  of  the  stones 
he  had  promised  me,  he  brought  me  nothing 
but  excuses.  '  There  were  no  fine  ones  to  be 
had ;'  '  the  market  there  was  completely 
changed;'  and  so  forth.  I  was  furious,  frantic 
with  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  For  some 
reason  he  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  the 
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engagement  he  had  made  ;  and  our  tur- 
quoises are  still,  I  suppose,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mines.  We  must  wait  for  another 
opportunity." 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  it  cannot  be  helped, 
my  dear  Felix,  so  don't  look  so  unhappy 
about  it ;  we  shall  find  other  ways  of  get- 
ting them  from  your  land  of  gems,"  said 
Lord  St.  Clare,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  unhappy  ;  I  am  vexed 
— exceedingly  vexed,  that  you  should  have 
been  disappointed  through  my  means.  It  is 
all  that  Jew  AYolfstein's  doing :  he  had  some 
reason  of  his  own  for  failing  me." 

"  But  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  you,  my 
dear  St.  Clare,"  continued  Count  Bergens- 
dorff,  drawing  the  little  Morocco  case,  con- 
taining the  emerald  buttons,  from  his 
pocket;  "  I  seized  upon  these  for  a  compen- 
sation.   They  are  remarkably  fine,  and  ex- 
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tremely  cheap.  Of  course  you  are  not 
obliged  to  take  them,  but  if  they  please  you, 
I  should  strongly  recommend  it." 

"They  are  beautiful,"  said  Lord  St. 
Clare,  going  to  the  window,  with  the  jewel 
case  in  his  hand.  "  I  scarcely  see  a  flaw  in 
one  of  them,  and  the  setting  is  in  perfect 
taste.     Is  it  done  in  Russia  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  one  of  our  first  jewellers  there  ; 
Wotfstein  brought  them  straight  from  St. 
Petersburg.     The  stones  are  perfect." 

"  I  never  saw  finer.  How  much  does  he 
want  for  them  ?"  enquired  Lord  St.  Clare, 
still  examining  the  emeralds. 

"Very  little,  only  a  hundred  pounds," 
replied  Bergensdorff,  with  his  calm  eye 
keenly  fixed  upon  the  face  of  his  friend 

"  Well,  that  is  not  an  outrageous  price, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  any  wonderful  bar- 
gain either,"  said  Lord  St.  Clare. 
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"  You  may  believe  me,  that  in  a  shop  we 
should  pay  just  twice  as  much/'  observed 
the  Count,  and  then  he  added,  quickly : — 

"  But  if  you  don't  like  them,  why  should 
you  take  them — give  them  to  me,  I  will  re 
turn  them  to  him." 

"  I  do  like  them — they  are  so  pretty,  I 
think  I  must  be  tempted,  especially  as  you 
approve  of  them,  Felix.  I  know  you  are  a 
first-rate  judge.  Where  shall  I  find  the 
man  to  pay  him  for  them." 

"Oh,  1  will  do  that  for  you,"  replied 
Bergensdorff,  with  an  alacrity  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  obliging  disposition.  "  He 
is  to  come  to  me  for  his  answer  as  he  leaves 
Baden,  to  night.  I  will  settle  everything 
for  you,  and  bring  you  the  receipt." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
Felix,  but  as  that  may  be  inconvenient  to 
you,  on  your  way  to  the  rouge  et  noir  table 
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I  may  as  well  give  you  the  money  for  him 
at  once." 

So  saying,  St.  Clare  unlocked  his  desk, 
and  taking  from  it  a  roll  of  notes,  counted 
out  a  hundred  pounds,  which  Count  Ber- 
gensdorff  took  without  making  any  further 
observation,  and  deposited  in  the  little  green 
velvet  note  case,  which  had  been  the  first 
resting  place  of  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering's 
thousand  pounds. 

In  a  very  few  moments  he  had  quitted 
his  friend,  Lord  St.  Clare,  leaving  him  in 
possession  of  the  emerald  sleeve  buttons, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  very 
beautiful. 

From  his  lodgings  he  went  straight  to  the 
rooms,  and  in  all  the  flush  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence with  which  his  first  success  had  in- 
spired him,  played  boldly,  and  with  his 
usual  coolness  and  skill.     His  industry  was 
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amply  rewarded,  In  a  short  time  he  had 
won  three  hundred  pounds.  Two  of  them 
he  retained  for  himself;  the  other  he  divided 
equally  between  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  and 
Baron  Kegnier. 

That    night    Count    Bergensdorff  slept 
well. 
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Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
were  not  progressing  in  England  with  the 
same  rapid  success  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended almost  all  his  efforts.  The  grand 
event  of  the  election  was  over,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  it  had  terminated 
in  his  defeat.  A  majority  of  six  only 
against  him,  deprived  him  at  once  of  a  chance 
to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  almost 
as  to  a  certainty,  and  appeared  the  first  step 
towards  involvement  in  that  inextricable 
mass  of  difficulties  which  had  been  for  so  long 
a  time  gathering  around  him. 
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It  was  a  misfortune,  also,  from  which  no  in- 
genuity or  device  on  his  part  could  possibly  re- 
lieve  him ;  and  it  threatened  to  be  the  more 
fatal,  as  the  day  was  fast  approaching  when 
even  his  personal  liberty  might  be  denied 
to  him. 

Already  had  he  exhausted  every  method 
within  his  reach — not  only  to  keep  up  ap_ 
pearances  and  maintain  his  credit,  but  for 
the  actual  means  of  subsistence  from  day  to 
day.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  econo- 
mize, or  to  retrench  his  expenses.  It  would 
have  been  like  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean, 
and  the  first  sounding  of  a  note  of  alarm, 
would  have  been  but  his  own  death-knell. 

Appearances  must  still  be  kept  up.  One 
chance  yet  remained ;  and  through  this  one 
he  saw  so  fair  a  prospect  of  success,  that  he 
resolved  no  longer  to  defer  the  attempt  which 
might  place  him  for  years  in   a  position  to 
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make  head  against  his  enemies.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  visionary  scheme  of  in- 
ducing Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  to  join  him 
in  raising  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  for 
which,  of  course,  his  own  security  was  to  be 
but  a  nominal  guarantee. 

The  little  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
disposition  of  his  son-in  law  with  regard  to 
money  matters,  did  not  give  him  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  liberality  of  his  ideas; 
but  there  were  other  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  believe  that  his  prospect  of  succour 
was  far  more  promising  than  it  really 
was. 

Sir  Aubrey  was  vain,  where  Mr.  Malcolm 
thought  him  proud.  He  calculated  upon 
large  qualities,  when  in  reality,  a  multitude 
of  small  vices  formed  the  basis  of  the  cha- 
racter he  so  erroneously  estimated.  He 
imagined  that,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the 
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world  the  miserable  state  of  destitution  of 
the  family  to  which  he  was  so  closely  allied, 
Sir  Aubrey  would  expend  his  last  farthing 
without  a  murmur. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that, 
buoyed  up  by  this  hope,  Mr.  Malcolm 
should  hitherto  have  struggled  with  a  for- 
titude almost  heroic  against  the  depression 
which  the  knowledge  of  his  own  position 
naturally  entailed. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Yharton  in 
England,  he  had  been  perfectly  aware  that, 
as  far  as  his  own  resources  were  concerned, 
all  hope  was  over.  His  liabilities  were  enor- 
mous ;  and  all  that  remained  to  him  was  the 
residue  of  the  last  sum  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  at  immense  interest  on  the  credit  of 
the  agencies  in  Jamaica  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

This  small  pittance  was  rapidly  dwindling 
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away.  No  reduction  whatever  had  been 
made  in  his  very  expensive  establishment ; 
for  so  fearful  was  he  of  exciting  any  alarm 
upon  the  score  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  that 
he  preferred  rendering  them  each  day  more 
desperate,  to  any  attempt  to  stay  the  evil 
even  yet  a  little  while,  by  any  timely  act  of 
prudence. 

This  was  still  the  state  of  his  ideas,  when 
he  determined  to  risk  all  upon  the  chance  of 
an  open  appeal  to  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering. 
Openness  in  this  instance  was  the  line  he 
chose,  although  a  very  unusual  one  with 
him.  But  he  was  actuated  by  the  two 
motives  of  touching  the  pride  of  his  son  in- 
law, and  also  appearing  in  the  character  of 
such  confidence  and  frankness  with  regard 
to  his  affairs,  as  to  do  away  with  any  im- 
pression against  him,  that  might  arise  upon 
Sir  Aubrey  becoming  acquainted  with   the 
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alteration  of  his  marriage  settlements,  a  fact 
which  sooner  or  later,  must  make  itself 
known  to  him. 

It  was  under  this  impression,  that  Mr. 
Malcolm  resolved  to  join  his  daughter  and 
her  husband,  on  the  continent,  and  declare 
his  position  to  Sir  Aubrey. 

The  unfeigned  delight  with  which  this 
determination  was  received  by  Genevieve, 
shot  through  his  heart  with  a  pang  which  he 
could  not  repress.  The  spirits  of  his  young 
daughter,  were  a  continual  reproach  to  him  • 
and,  as  in  all  the  bounding  joy  of  the  early 
spring  of  life,  she  talked  to  him  of  the  future 
as  a  golden  dream,  an  icy  chill  would 
creep  over  him,  and  seemed  to  crush  every 
feeling  of  life  before  it. 

It  was  settled  that  their  route  was  to 
be  by  Paris,  and  to  the  infinite  satisfac- 
tion of  Genevieve-    not  only  was  it  ordained 
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that  the  invaluable,  Madame  Tomasset 
should  take  up  her  abode  there  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Malcolm  in  Germany,  but 
from  sundry  hints  which  she  threw  out,  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  she  intended 
ever  again  to  revisit  England. 

This  was  an  endless  source  of  joy  to 
Genevieve.  She  had  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable  to  the  thraldom 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her,  but  she 
longed  to  be  alone  with  her  father.  Her 
heart  pined  for  the  freedom  of  its  affection, 
and  all  restraint  in  the  intercourse  between 
her  and  a  parent  she  so  fondly  loved, 
seemed  to  her  a  grievous  state  of  coercion. 

It  was,  therefore,  perhaps,  the  very  hap- 
piest day  of  her  life,  when  bidding  adieu 
to  Paris,  and  Madam  Tomasset,  she  found 
herself  with  no  other  companion  than  her 
father,    and    fairly    on    her    way    towards 
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Baden,  there  to  rejoin  a  sister,  from  whom 
she  never  could  bear  to  be  separated. 

Laura,  on  her  side,  was  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  her  father  and  Genevieve, 
with  sentiments  more  nearly  approaching 
those  of  true  happiness  than  she  had  for 
a  long  time  experienced.  Her  domestic 
annoyances  were  growing  every  day  more 
insupportable  to  her,  and  false  friends  were 
not  wanting,  to  exaggerate  every  circum- 
stance, so  as  to  make  the  painful  impression 
upon  her  mind  still  more  indelible. 

She  had  grown  to  believe  her  husband 
her  worst  enemy.  His  conduct  certainly 
did  not  belie  the  assertion. 

His  dislike  of  his  wife,  was  fast  settling 
into  hate,  and  his  endless  acts  of  petty 
tyranny  would  have  been  almost  ludicrous 
had  it  not  been  a  matter  too  serious  for 
a  jest. 
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The  consciousness  of  his  own  wilful  ex- 
travagance by  his  losses  at  play,  in  no 
wise  made  him  more  lenient  to  her  sup- 
posed delinquencies  in  point  of  expense. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  unsuccessful 
he  found  himself,  the  more  violent  he 
became. 

From  the  day  of  his  first  misfortune,  he 
had  surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  Count  Bergensdorff ;  and, 
buoyed  up  by  his  assurances,  still  looked 
forward  to  the  golden  harvest  he  had  taught 
himself  to  believe,  must  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  his  exertions.  For  some  days,  his  ex- 
pectations seemed  positively  about  to  be 
realized.  Every  day,  the  Count  returned 
home  a  winner.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  but 
to  a  trifling  amount — but  still,  to  the  rapa- 
cious mind  of  Sir  Aubrey,  these  small  suc- 
cesses were  a  consoling  balm.     As  heralds 
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of  deeds  of  greater  magnificence,  he  hailed 
them  with  delight,  and  was  contented  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  advent  of  more  bril- 
liant exploits. 

After  the  first  day  of  his  compact  with 
Count  Bergensdorff,  he  had  refrained,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  playing  himself.  A  su- 
perstitious trust  in  the  superior  good  luck, 
as  well  as  skill  of  his  friend,  made  him  un- 
willing to  break  the  charm  which  surrounded 
him.  At  times,  he  would  not  even  enter 
the  room  where  he  was  playing — and  Ber- 
gensdorff did  not  fail  to  encourage  him  in 
this  resolution.  He  had  succeeded  in  wind- 
ing up  his  infatuation  to  a  point  which  left 
him  pretty  nearly  powerless  in  his  hands. 

Time,  however,  began  to  hang  heavily  on 
those  of  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering.  He  was 
growing  tired  of  sauntering  up  and  clown 
the  shady  walks  of  the  gardens,  waiting  for 
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the  appearance  of  the  Count  to  announce  to 
him  the  success,  or  non-success,  of  his  last 
attempt.  He  was  still  more  tired  of  lying 
upon  the  sofa  in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms, 
reading  the  newspaper,  with  the  eternal 
click  of  the  roulette  balls,  and  the  monoton- 
ous twang  of  ]the  croupiers  faintly  reaching 
his  ears,  even  at  that  distance. 

And  more  wearying  than  all,  were  the 
dinners  and  the  merry  meetings  into  which 
he  was  constantly  dragged,  by  the  intimacy 
of  his  wife  with  Lady  Windermere  and  her 
senseless  train.  He  began  to  loathe  every- 
body with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact, save  and  except  the  two  friends  on 
whose  address  and  exertions  he  founded  all 
his  hopes,  for  the  thought  of  his  losses 
weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 

They,  however,  might  be  repaired.  As 
long  as  the  rouge  et  noir  table  was  within 
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his  reach,  he  would  not  give  himself  up  to 
despair.  This  one  point  of  attraction  was 
all  that  remained  to  him  at  Baden — other- 
wise, he  detested  the  place,  and  would  fain 
have  found  himself  back  again  at  Manner- 
ing  Park,  with  his  horses,  and  his  grooms, 
and  his  set  of  deferential  followers  in  the 
county — the  only  society  which  gave  him 
the  slightest  pleasure. 

While  thus  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
content and  ill-humour,  at  Baden,  Sir 
Aubrey  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
approaching  arrival  of  his  father-in-law  at 
the  same  place.  Although  this  was  an 
event  which,  from  the  first,  had  been  pro- 
nounced as  one  of  very  probable  occurrence, 
he  listened  to  the  announcement  of  it  as 
though  it  had  been  totally  unexpected.  His 
discomposure  was  extreme ;  but  this,  of 
course,  was  studiously  concealed  from  every 
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eye.  The  only  apparent  effect  it  produced, 
was  an  increased  irritation  In  his  manner 
towards  his  wife,  and  the  abrupt  intimation 
of  his  intention  of  quitting  Baden. 

With  the  utmost  dismay  poor  Laura  lis- 
tened to  his  declaration,  "  that  he  did  not 
know  when  he  should  start — he  might  go 
any  day,  at  an  hour's  notice — he  was  quite 
sick  of  the  place," — and  this  at  a  moment, 
when  her  own  prospects  of  happiness  were 
beginning  to  brighten  from  the  expected 
arrival  of  her  father  and  sister. 

This  fresh  grievance  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  tea-table  of  Lady 
Windermere,  where  it  naturally  elicited  a 
burst  of  generous  indignation,  and  Laura 
was  duly  pitied,  scolded,  and  advised,  and 
her  conjugal  misfortunes  mercilessly  dis- 
cussed ;  while  Lady  Windermere  rustled  in 
her  silks  and  crinoline,  and  Mrs.  Beaumont 
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fidgetted  her  gown  still  more  off  her  shoul- 
ders, in  order  to  express  her  deep  commise- 
ration for  the  sorrows  of  her  friend.  The 
extreme  indiscretion  of  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  never  suggested  itself  to  Laura's 
mind,  for  she  had  too  much  accustomed 
herself  to  "poser  en  victime"  now,  to  endure 
anything  in  silence. 

The  whole  of  her  clique  was  instantly 
made  acquainted  with  the  smallest  of  her 
annoyances,  and,  as  there  was  not  one  of 
the  party  capable  of  giving  a  single  word  of 
wholesome  advice,  her  mind  became  daily 
filled  with  ideas  which  were  fast  destroying 
all  chance  of  any  amelioration  of  her  posi- 
tion. 

Not  satisfied  with  purposely  neglecting 
her  dress,  under  pretence  of  parading  the 
poverty  to  which  she  was  condemned,  she 
gave  way  to  a  sort  of  reckless  gaiety,  which 
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had  every  appearance  of  levity.  In  this 
she  was  vehemently  encouraged  by  her  two 
friends,  who  found  it  very  convenient  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  incessantly  filled 
her  ears  with  their  pernicious  counsels ;  and 
as,  in  their  horror  of  seeming  delaisse  and 
neglected,  they  never  appeared  without  Sir 
Henry  Perceval  and  Mr.  Bolton,  Lady 
Mannering  immediately  began  to  encourage 
the  attentions  of  Lord  Eardley,  in  a  manner 
that  drew  upon  her  the  observations  of  the 
crowd,  which,  of  course,  were  in  due  time 
kindly  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Sir  Aubrey. 
This  was  what  Lady  Windermere  chose 
to  call  "  making  her  husband  jealous,"  but 
she  had  miscalculated  the  feelings  of  Sir 
Aubrey  towards  his  wife,  if  she  imagined 
that  any  jealousy  of  her  affection  could  in- 
fluence him.  With  an  eye  jaundiced  by 
the  promptings  of  his  sordid  nature  and 
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desire  of  revenge,  he  saw  in  her  conduct 
neither  the  inconsiderateness  of  youth  and 
gaiety,  nor  what  he  might  more  easily  have 
explained  to  himself — the  workings  of  a 
wounded  spirit.  He  only  beheld  a  fresh 
desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  him,  a  fresh 
proof  of  how  little  his  interests  were  re- 
garded, and  how  completely  he  had  been 
taken  in  in  his  marriage. 

This  last  was  his  prevailing  idea,  and  in 
bitterness  and  solitude  he  continued  to 
nurse  it,  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  he 
was  only  doing  justice  to  himself. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

In  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  announced 
by  Lady  Mannering  that  her  father  and  sis- 
ter were  coming  to  join  her,  Mr.  Malcolm 
and  Genevieve  arrived  at  Baden. 

Happy  as  this  event  had  rendered  Laura, 
who  had  been  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
oi-dered  back  to  England,  it  was  nothing  to 
the  felicity  with  which  Lady  Windermere 
viewed  this  welcome  addition  to  her  circle. 
She  was  a  woman  whose  very  existence  de- 
pended upon  her  continually  making  some 
sort  of  sensation.    When  she  had  exhausted 
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every  method  of  attracting  attention  to  her- 
self through  her  own  means,  she  preferred 
drawing  all  eyes  upon  her  friends,  sooner 
than  remain  unnoticed.  She  could  do  no- 
thing without  a  crowd ;  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, where,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast, it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
quiet  and  independence  might  have  had 
some  charm  for  her,  she  pursued  as  nearly 
as  possible  her  usual  course  of  life. 

Whether  in  the  ball-room  or  in  the  gar- 
dens— drinking  the  waters  of  a  morning — 
or  even  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  which 
she  sometimes  did,  a  crowd  was  necessary 
to  her  well-being.  She  passed  her  life  in 
endeavouring  to  get  people  to  attend  to 
her :  and  as  those  who  had  other  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  not  very  willing  to  give  up 
their  time  to  become  followers  in  the  train 
of  a  loud -talking,  empty,  boasting,  self-sum 
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cient  woman,  she  was  constantly  reduced 
to  society  which,  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  certainly  did  not  hold  any  very  high 
rank. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Baden, 
where  the  number  of  English  people  of  her 
acquaintance  was  necessarily  very  limited, 
and  among  the  numerous  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction gathered  together  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  the  waters,  there  were 
not  many  who  had  not  their  own  more  im- 
mediate circle,  or  who  cared  to  amalgamate 
themselves  with  strangers,  who  seemed  to 
have  so  very  little  to  recommend  them. 

It  was  therefore  of  great  moment  to 
Lady  Windermere  to  recruit  her  forces  in 
any  manner  she  was  able  to  accomplish  ; 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  she,  was  generally 
most  indefatigable  upon  this  point.  The 
arrival  of  Genevieve  was,  therefore,  to  her, 
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a  source  of  unfeigned  delight.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  sensation  which  her 
beauty  was  likely  to  create,  and  already 
revelled  in  the  idea  of  being  about  to  pro- 
duce, under  her  protecting  wing,  a  being 
of  so  attractive  an  order. 

Another  great  point  of  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  world 
would  be  the  large  fortune  she  was  said  to 
possess  ;  and  this,  of  course,  Lady  Winder- 
mere took  care  should  not  be  kept  a  secret. 
Incessant  were  her  discourses  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
great  wonders  are  always  magnified  by  con- 
stant repetition  of  their  importance,  so, 
from  Lady  Windermere's  revelations,  the 
story  of  the  fortune  of  Genevieve  was  soon 
industriously  turned  into  the  certainty  01 
her  being  a  great  heiress,  and  the  curiosity 
to  behold  her  became  general. 
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This  was  exactly  what  Lady  Windermere 
had  wished  to  accomplish.  Her  own  con- 
sequence now  would  be  materially  increased, 
and  she  resolved  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
persuading  Mr.  Malcolm  to  depart  from  the 
strict  rule  of  seclusion  he  had  so  rigorously 
laid'  down  for  his  daughter. 

Alas  !  neither  Lady  Windermere,  nor  any 
one  else  could  imagine  the  total  change 
which  every  pre-conceived  idea  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm's upon  the  subject  of  the  future  pro 
spects  of  Genevieve  had  suddenly  gone. 
The  terrible  sorrow  which  was  impending 
over  her  unconscious  head,  rendered  abor- 
tive every  design  he  had  hitherto  formed, 
and  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  to  trust  everything  to  chance.  He 
must  not  however  appear  in  any  way  to 
have  altered  his  plans,  for  the  time  was  not 
come,  when  the  mask  he  had  so  long  worn 
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with  impunity,  would  be  forcibly  removed. 
There  was  still  a  gleam  of  hope. 

It  was  a  very  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Malcolm,  at  Baden,  when  Lady  Windermere, 
tired  of  the  inaction  to  which  she  had  been 
so  long  condemned,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  at  obtaining  a  little  variety,  by  un- 
dertaking the  very  troublesome  task  of 
chaperon.  She  therefore  summoned  Mr. 
Malcolm  to  her  presence,  and  immediately 
began  the  attack. 

•k  My  dear  Mr.  Malcolm,"  she  exclaimed 
in  her  blandest  tones,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  where  she  was  awaiting  his  arrival, 
*;  I  have  sent  for  you  at  this  outrageously 
early  hour,  to  talk  to  you  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance  ;  first  of  all,  you  must  know 
1  admire  your  daughter,  excessively — your 
new  daughter  I  mean  ;"  she  added,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking;  "for 
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of  course,  dear  Laura's  beauty  has  long 
been  universally  admitted  to  be  unrivalled. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  a  more  splendid 
head — but  she  is  married  you  know,  and 
therefore  she  can  take  care  of  herself." 

"  I  hope  so,  at  least :"  said  Mr.  Malcolm, 
with  a  smile,  not  having  the  most  remote 
idea  as  to  what  point  the  discourse  of  Lady 
Windermere  was  to  lead. 

"  Oh ,  yes  !  of  course  she  can,  she  is  a 
wonder  of  discretion — a  perfect  model — 
and,  Sir  Aubrey,  such  a  charming  person. 
It  was  a  most  delightful  marriage  for  her — 
and  I  hope  and  trust  Miss  Malcolm  will  do 
quite  as  well.  I  am  sure  she  will — certain 
of  it — but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  shut  her 
up  too  long.  I  am  always  an  advocate  for 
girls  coming  out  early.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced it  is  much  the  best  way.  If  I  had 
daughters  I  would  take  them  out  as  soon 
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as  ever  they  were  fit  to  be  seen.  Now 
what  I  want  to  ask  of  you  is,  to  let  me 
show  your  pretty  Genevieve  just  a  little 
glimpse  of  the  world,  she  is  sure  to  make 
such  an  effect  in.  Let  me  take  her  to  the 
ball  to-morrow.  I  make  a  most  invalua- 
ble chaperon ;  I  am  never  tired,  never 
sleepy,  never  cross." 

"  And  never  silent — "  said  Mr.  Malcolm, 
to  himself,  but  added  aloud — "  You  are  too 
kind,  Lady  Windermere,  but  consider  her 
age." 

"  She  is  young,  certainly,  but  that  is  a 
good  fault,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  then, 
she  does  not  look  as  young  as  she  is.  Her 
figure  is  so  beautiful,  so  well  set  up  ;  if  I 
was  asked  I  should  say  she  was  full  seven- 
teen, and  you  know  that  is  a  most  correct 
age  for  young  ladies  to  make  their  debut, 
and  she  has  so  much  grace,  so  much  aplomb, 
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there  is  nothing  childish  about  her  ;  she  is 
quite  a  miracle  of  perfection,  and  has  already 
a  great  reputation  for  beauty-  Every  one 
here  is  dying  to  see  her,  and  I  have  half 
promised  you  would  let  her  go  to  the  ball 
to-morrow ;  so  indeed  you  must  not  dis- 
appoint the  whole  world — "  and,  at  last, 
Lady  Windermere  paused  for  breath. 

"  Are  the  balls  still  given  in  the  salle  des 
fleurs  ?"  asked  Mr.  Malcolm. 

"  Yes,  the  Wednesday  balls.  The  great 
ones  are  in  the  large  room,  but  they  are 
much  more  public.  The  ball  to-morrow 
is  sure  to  be  a.  very  good  one — it  is  just  the 
height  of  the  season — indeed,  you  must 
let  Genevieve  come — the  poor  child  will  be 
so  delighted,  and  Laura  tells  me  her  dancing 
is  perfection — I  know  Laura  will  scold  me 
if  I  run  away  with  Genevieve,  but  she  is 
much  too  young  for  a  chaperon — she  dances 
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every  dance  herself — never  sits  down  a 
minute — while  I  am  so  steady — only  take  a 
turn  now  and  then,  when  the  music  is  par- 
ticularly inspiriting.  So  you  may  trust  me. 
I  will  be  very  severe,  and  you  and  Laura 
will  be  there  to  watch  over  your  treasure. " 

"  Well,  my  dear  Lady  Windermere,  you 
are  certainly  very  persuasive,"  replied  Mr. 
Malcolm,  smiling,  so  as  to  display  his  beau- 
tiful white  teeth :  "  but  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  if  I  consent  to  this  one  piece  of  im- 
prudence, a  hundred  others  will  follow. 
Genevieve  will  never  be  satisfied  to  go  to 
one  ball,  and  then  stay  at  home  for  ever. 
I  shall  not  have  a  moment's  peace." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Lady  Winder- 
mere joyously,  delighted  to  have  carried 
her  point  so  easily ;  "  there  is  no  saying 
what  good  things  may  come  of  it.  I  have 
a  little  plan  in  my  head,  which,  if  it  sue- 
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ceeds,  will  not  leave  you  anything  to  com- 
plain of :"  and  she  paused,  and  looked  very 
mysterious." 

"  I  know  you  are  exceedingly  clever,  my 
dear  Lady  Windermere,"  said  Mr.  Malcolm, 
whose  mind,  torn  by  reflections  on  his  own 
position,  was  a  complete  chaos;  "and  if  I 
consent  to  this  mad  scheme  of  Genevieve's 
coming  out  at  her  age,  it  is  only  in  deference 
to  your  opinion,  and  confidence  in  your 
unerring  judgment.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  a  girl  a  great  plague  to  you  in  a 
ball-room." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Lady  Windermere,  in  her  most  gracious 
manner ;  "  and  I  am  exceedingly  flattered 
by  your  acceding  to  my  request,  and  trust- 
ing her  to  me." 

"  Well,  if  you  should  find  her  in  your 
way,"  said  Mr.   Malcolm,  "you  will  only 
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have  to  send  Genevieve  back  to  me.     I  sup- 
pose I  must  go  to  the  ball?" 

Of  course,  you  must — and  had  we  not 
better  all  go  together  ?  Suppose  we  all 
meet  here  first,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  I 
can  take  Genevieve,  and  Laura  can  give 
Mrs.  Beaumont  a  place  in  her  carriage. 

This  important  point  settled,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm took  his  leave,  and  went  back  to  his 
hotel,  to  announce  to  Genevieve  the  very  un- 
expected change  which  was  about  to  take 
place  in  her  mode  of  life — a  change,  of  which 
he  could  not  approve,  but  one  that  he  did 
not  dare  refuse  to  permit.  The  time  was 
fast  approaching,  when  his  child,  perhaps, 
might  have  no  other  friends  than  those  she 
could  make  for  herself. 

On  her  side  Lady  Windermere  was  in 
ecstasy  at  the  success  of  her  scheme.  She 
had   not   calculated    upon    succeeding    so 
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easily.  Independently  of  her  craving  for 
general  attention  and  adulation,  she  had  one 
reason  more  potent  than  the  rest,  for  wish- 
ing, that  at  that  particular  moment,  some 
attraction  of  no  common  order,  should  be 
added  to  the  glitter  of  her  circle. 

From  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  St. 
Clare  at  Baden,  her  efforts  to  attach  him  to 
her  society  had  been  incessant,  and  hitherto 
unattended  with  success.  Lord  St.  Clare 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  quietly  take 
their  own  line  in  life,  and  hold  themselves 
by  no  means  accountable  to  the  world  for 
their  choice  of  amusements  and  occupations. 
It  happened  that  those  which  offered  the 
most  interest  to  the  mind  of  Lord  St.  Clare 
were  all  of  a  turn,  with  which  the  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  life  had  nothing  to  do.  He 
did  not  avoid  them  from  actually  disapprov- 
ing of  the  tastes  of  others,  but  simply  be- 
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cause  they  did  not  amuse  him,  and  occupied 
the  time  which  he  could  employ  more  to 
his  own  satisfaction. 

This  deviation  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  common  rules  of  good  taste,  had 
brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
oddity  ;  but  even  this  appellation  did  not 
prevent  his  being  sought  after  with  great 
assiduity.  His  high  rank,  and  splendid 
fortune,  made  him  a  prize  not  easily  over? 
looked  ;  and,  among  all  his  admirers,  there 
was  no  one  who  more  warmly  courted  his 
society  than  Lady  Windermere.  She,  how- 
ever, was  his  special  abhorrence.  She  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  woman  he  detested. 

Noisy,  uneducated,  dictatorial,  and  for- 
ward— she  seemed  to  unite  every  quality 
most  offensive  to  him.  He  did  not  care  for 
her  rank,  or  her  riches,  or  her  parties — 
they  were  all  matters  of  indifference  to  him. 
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but  herself  lie  particularly  disliked.  Under- 
neath the  plausibility  of  her  manners,  he 
had  detected  the  coldness  of  her  heart,  the 
selfishness  of  her  views,  the  hollowness  of 
her  friendships ;  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  a  peasant,  whom  he 
respected,  to  the  indignity  he  felt  it  would 
be,  to  form  one  of  that  idle  and  glittering 
throng,  attendant  upon  the  steps  of  a  woman 
he  so  heartily  despised. 

It  was  not  surprising,  that,  with  these 
impressions,  Lord  St.  Clare  had  quietly  kept 
himself  aloof  from  Lady  Windermere  and 
her  clique,  ever  since  his  arrival  at  Baden. 
In  vain  had  a  whole  shower  of  amiable  notes 
and  pressing  invitations  found  their  way  to 
him — he  had  hitherto  declined  them  all, 
first  upon  one  plea,  and  then  upon  another 
— and  a  civil  bow,  when  they  met  acci- 
dentally upon  the  walks,  had  been  all  that 
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either  Lady  Windermere  or  Mrs.  Beaumont 
had  contrived  to  obtain. 

Lady  Windermere  was  excessively  piqued 
by  this  mysterious  conduct.  She  was  so 
accustomed  to  think  herself  perfection  in 
every  way,  that  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  little  inclination  shown  by 
Lord  St.  Clare,  to  profit  by  her  civilities. 

In  vain  she  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  to  discover  the  reason  of  this 
coolness.  So  great  was  her  desire  to  attract 
a  star  of  such  magnitude  within  her  sphere, 
that,  perhaps,  she  might  even  have  reformed 
some  of  her  ways,  could  she  have  been  per- 
suaded they  were  displeasing  to  Lord  St. 
Clare  ;  but  no  such  elucidation  of  the  mys- 
tery ever  reached  her. 

Count  Bergensdorff,  who,  perhaps,  was 
the  only  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  opinions,  was,  of  course,  much  too  dis- 

VOL     II.  u 
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creet  to  give  any  clue  to  them ;  and  in 
those  moonlight  conversations,  which  he  had 
described  as  taldng  place  in  the  balcony, 
between  the  oleander  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  which,  from  motives  of  policy,  he  con- 
tinued to  undergo,  neither  Lady  Winder- 
mere nor  Mrs.  Beaumont  were  able  to  ex- 
tract further  information  from  him,  than 
"  that  dear  St.  Clare  had  grown  tant  soit 
peu  sauvage"  he  supposed,  from  travelling 
alone  through  the  solitudes  of  Turkey  and 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  entrance  of  Lady  Windermere,  and  her 
brilliant  party  into  the  salle  des  fieurs,  caused, 
as  she  had  intended  it  to  do,  a  very  great 
sensation.  All  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  young  heiress,  for  so  was  poor  Genevieve 
denominated,  since  the  rumour  of  her  riches 
had  been  so  industriously  circulated  by  Lady 
Windermere. 

Perfectly  unconscious  of  the  attention  she 
was  expected  to  excite,  Genevieve  walked 
up  the  room,  leaning  on  Lady  Windermere's 
arm,  with  the  simple  grace  which  dis- 
tinguished her  every  movement.    The  pretty 

u2 
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decoration  of  the  room  witn  its  glasses 
framed  in  flowers,  was  the  first  effect  that 
caught  her  eye,  and  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  her  to  look  at  anything  else, 
or  observe  the  admiring  glances  which 
followed  her  as  she  moved. 

She  looked  beautiful  as  she  stood  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  light,  and  her  dress  of 
transparent  white  was  in  the  most  perfect 
taste.  *  She  wore  no  ornaments  of  any  kind 
except  a  single  row  of  pearls  round  her  neck, 
smd  her  rich  brown  hair  had  nothing  but 
its  own  glossy  hue  and  luxuriant  curls  to 
adorn  it. 

Simplicity  and  freshness  marked  her  whole 
appearance,  both  in  dress  and  expression  of 
countenance,  and  the  beam  of  her  smile 
gladdened  the  heart  to  look  upon. 

She  was,  in  fact,  that  night,  inexpressibly 
happy. 
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It  is  difficult  to  believe,  the  extraordinary 
glow  of  joy  that  illuminates  the  whole  being 
of  a  very  young  girl  just  entering  the  great 
world.  Without  ascribing  this  to  any  one 
blameable  motive,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural.  A  combination  of  a  great  variety 
of  feelings  makes  up  the  impression.  There 
is  first,  the  emancipation  from  the  school- 
room and  its  routine  of  study, which  involves 
a  most  delicious  sensation  of  freedom. 

Xext,  comes  the  idea  of  equality  —  the 
companionship  of  others  older  than  herself, 
which  is  very  flattering  to  a  young  girl. 

She  is  no  longer  shut  out  from  everything, 
and  reminded  on  every  occasion  "  that  she  is 
too  young  for  this,  or  too  young  for  that ;" 
she  may  now  have  her  fair  share  of  the 
amusements  of  the  world,  and  feels  hersell 
a  rational  creature,  wrhose  opinion  may  now 
sometimes  be  admitted,  instead  of  having 
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her  very  thoughts  dictated  to  her  as  when 
she  was  a  child. 

These,  and  a  variety  of  other  feelings  of 
the  same  kind,  suffice  at  first  to  bestow  the 
wonderful  delight  which  most  very  young 
people  experience  on  their  first  entrance 
into  the  busier  scenes  of  the  amusements  of 
life.     At  first,  "  being  out,"  is  enough. 

It  is  only  later,  that  more  definite  objects 
of  happiness  arise,  and  too  often  to  the 
detriment  of  that  early  thrill  of  joy,  which 
made  existence  alone  a  glorious  elysium. 

Genevieve,  as  she  stood  for  the  first  time 
within  the  pale  of  that  world  from  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  excluded,  was  pre- 
cisely in  this  state  of  feeling.  She  neither 
looked  backwards  nor  forwards ,  but  en- 
joyed the  present  with  all  the  intensity  of 
delight  of  which  her  enthusiastic  nature  was 
capable. 
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There  rose  almost  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  found  herself  dancing  in  the  same 
quadrille  as  Laura.  To  be  actually  per- 
mitted to  appear  as  the  companion  of  her 
married  sister,  was  such  a  sudden  step  in 
her  advancement,  that  she  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  She  could  scarcely  believe  in 
the  reality  of  her  position. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  admirers  were  not 
wanting,  and  before  she  had  been  many 
minutes  in  the  room,  she  was  engaged  for 
every  dance  during  the  evening.  Among 
the  foremost  of  her  partners  were  her  old 
acquaintances,  Count  Bergensdorff  and 
Baron  Regnier. 

The  Baron,  with  his  hyacinthine  curls 
and  collar  turned  down,  even  lower  than 
usual,  was  already  calculating  his  chance  of 
Genevieve  and  her  thousands,  which  he  did 
not  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  obtain, 
simply  by  the  force  of  his  good  looks 
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Count  Bergensdorff  had  no  such  prepos- 
terous idea,  but  he  was  exceedingly  struck 
by  her  increasing  beauty,  and  the  perfect 
simplicity  and  ease  that  distinguished  her 
manners.  It  was  something  new  to  the 
hackneyed,  designing  man  of  the  world,  to 
meet  with  this  young,  fresh  mind,  and  for  a 
moment,  as  he  looked  into  those  truthful 
eyes,  and  marked  the  guileless  smile  upon 
her  lip,  the  recollection  of  his  own  vicious 
habits  filled  him  with  horror.  He  felt  him- 
self a  fiend,  compared  to  the  gentle  being 
whose  hand  rested  in  his  as  he  led  her 
through  the  dance. 

It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  With 
the  cessation  of  the  music,  ended  his  dream, 
and  as  he  surrendered  his  partner  to  the 
protecting  care  of  Lady  Windermere, 
and  sauntered  into  the  adjoining  room, 
the    gambling    table,    and    its    attendant 
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train  of  evils,  immediately  resumed  their 
sway. 

Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  was  there,  losing 
his  money  at  trente  et  quarante,  while  his 
neglected  wife  was  whirling  through  a  waltz 
in  the  ball-room,  with  Lord  Eardley,  or  any 
other  of  her  giddy  companions. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  that  night 
in  the  salle  cles  fieurs  whose  feelings  were 
little  in  accordance  with  the  scene.  Mr. 
Malcolm,  as  he  gazed  upon  his  young 
daughter,  thus  given  up,  as  it  were,  in  her 
childhood,  to  the  very  demons  of  fashionable 
life,  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  sacrifice  which  his  own 
profligacy  had  entailed  upon  her.  Of  Laura 
he  did  not  think  ,  for,  kept  in  the  dark  as 
he  had  been  with  regard  to  her  domestic 
annoyances,  he  imagined  that,  in  her  bril- 
liant position,  she  found  all  the  happiness 
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she  had  anticipated.  It  was  for  Genevieve 
he  trembled — for  Genevieve  he  grieved. 
What  might  be  the  eventful  fate  of  that  fair 
young  thing,  now  bounding  before  his  eyes 
in  all  the  elasticity  of  youth  and  hope  ? 

The  sadness  that  filled  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Malcolm,  as  he  thought  of  his  child,  showed 
him  how  dear,  how  inexpressibly  dear,  she  had 
grown  to  him  of  late.  He  had  never 
thought  so  much  of  it  before ;  but  the  sweet 
nature  of  Genevieve  had  made  itself  more 
known  to  him  since  they  had  been  alone, 
and  wound  itself  round  his  heart  in  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  scarcely  have  deemed 
possible. 

It  required  a  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  to  shake  off  the  depression 
with  which  these  thoughts  filled  him ;  but 
a  ball-room  was  a  place  ill  fitted  for  the 
indulgence  of  sorrow  ;  and  shutting  them, 
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as  it  were,  into  his  breast  for  the  moment, 
he  endeavoured,  by  redoubling  the  gaiety 
of  his  manner,  to  conceal  from  every  eye 
the  agitation  under  which  he  was  suf- 
fering. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  however, 
over  which  he  could  not  help  pondering, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  It  was 
the  evident  avoidance  of  his  society  by  Sir 
Aubrey  Mannering.  Unaccountable  as  this 
might  have  formerly  appeared  to  him,  his 
conscience  now  whispered  that  it  might  no 
longer  be  so ;  and  yet  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Sir  Aubrey  was 
really  in  possession  of  a  fact  of  so  terrible  a 
nature  as  that,  under  the  remembrance  of 
which  he  trembled. 

Some  other  reason  migh  tbe  assigned  for  his 
coolness ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  began  carefully  to 
note  every  action  of  the  man  on  whom  he  felt 
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his  future  determined  fate  depended.  He 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered  his  deter- 
mined predilection  for  play.  This  had  been 
hitherto  a  profound  secret  to  him;  though, 
indeed,  until  it  had  become  necessary  to  his 
own  interests,he  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
of  studying  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  so  gladly  committed  his  child. 

The  mystery  seemed  now  to  be  cleared  up 
at  once ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  discovery 
of  this  vicious  propensity  in  his  son-in-law 
gave  him  an  infinite  sensation  of  relief.  The 
fortune  of  Sir  Aubrey  was  so  ample,  that  he 
could  not  reasonably  apprehend  any  serious 
diminution  of  it  by  the  losses  he  was  liable 
to  incur ;  and  the  pursuit  of  play  occupied 
his  mind,  and  might  prevent  him  from 
dwelling  upon  other  things. 

Mr.  Malcolm  was,  therefore,  by  no  means 
alarmed  at  what  came  to  his  knowledge, 
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and  concluded  that  the  reason  of  Sir  Au- 
brey's having  been  so  little  with  him  since 
his  arrival,  was  merely  a  very  natural  shy- 
ness, produced  by  the  idea  that  he  might 
not  approve  of  the  new  habits  he  had 
adopted. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  dispel  this  idea 
at  once,  and  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  doing  so. 

Observing  that  Sir  Aubrey  quitted  the 
ball-room  almost  immediately  upon  entering 
it,  he  concluded  that  he  had  retired  to  the 
rooms  allotted  to  play,  and  before  the  even- 
ing was  far  advanced,  he  resolutely  sought 
him  there. 

He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  calculation. 
Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  large  heap  of  money 
before  him,  was  busily  employed  at  the 
rouge  et  noir  table,  his  pale  face  looking  still 
paler  from  the  excitement  of  the  game.     A 
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vacant  place  was  at  his  side,  and,  with  the  most 
careless  air  imaginable,  Mr.  Malcolm  glided 
into  it,  and  began  to  enter  into  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  Sir  Aubrey's  game  in  the 
most  friendly  and  spirited  manner  possible. 

He  did  not  play  himself;  but,  from  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  Sir 
Aubrey  soon  found  him  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor,  and  having  remained  there  quite 
a  sufficient  time  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  by  no  means  disapproved  of  his  occu- 
pation, Mr.  Malcolm  gave  up  his  place  to 
Count  Bergensdorff,  who  had  been  for  some 
minutes  standing  behind  him,  and  returned 
to  the  ball-room. 

Here  he  found  Lady  Windermere  still  in 
the  zenith  of  her  glory,  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  room  upon  a  large  sofa,  which  was 
nearly  filled  up  with  the  voluminous  folds 
of  her  pink  silk  gown,  and  surrounded  by 
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her  attendant  satellites,  who  were  resting 
themselves  in  an  interval  between  the 
dances.  She  was,  however,  not  quite  so 
happy  as  she  affected  to  appear,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  wistful  glances  towards  the 
nearest  door,  against  the  side  of  which  a 
a  tall,  slight,  young  man,  with  very  fine 
dark  grey  eyes,  and  a  somewhat  foreign 
cast  of  countenance,  was  pensively  leaning. 

This  was  Lord  St.  Clare.  He  had  not 
once  moved  out  of  that  place  since  she  had 
first  perceived  him,  nor,  although  he  had 
returned  her  bow  with  the  utmost  grace, 
had  he  once  approached  the  spot  where 
she  sat,  or  interchanged  words  with  any 
of  her  party. 

He  was  sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low every  movement  of  the  dancers,  and  he 
continued  to  watch  them  with,  apparently, 
unceasing    interest,    until   a   few    minutes 
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after  the  return  of  Mr.  Malcolm  to  the  ball- 
room, when  he  suddenly  quitted  the  post 
he  had  so  long  occupied,  and  disappeared. 

Lady  Windermere  was  sadly  discomfited. 
The  adhesion  of  a  man  so  distinguished  in 
both  appearance  and  position,  to  her  court, 
was  a  point  upon  which  she  had  at  first  fully 
calculated ;  but  day  after  day  this  hope  had 
been  disappointed,  and  upon  this  eventful  even- 
in  g,  when  the  first  appearance  of  Genevieve, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  was  certain,  as 
she  thought,  of  producing  the  desired  effect, 
his  rudeness  and  indifference  to  her0  self-arro- 
gated  authority  filled  her  with  dismay,  and 
inflicted  no  inconsiderable  wound,  upon  her 
self  love. 

From  the  extraordinary  importance  which 
she  attached  to  the  point,  she  imagined  that 
every  one  else  present  must  remark  upon 
the  determined  avoidance  of  her  party,  by 
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the  person  of  most  consequence  in  the 
room ;  and  the  idea  of  her  supremacy  being 
disputed,  became  so  galling  to  her,  that  she 
very  soon  grew  too  discontented  to  endure 
her  position  any  longer. 

Without  a  moment's  warning,  she  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  immediately  going 
home  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  her  professions  ot 
devotion  to  her  duties  as  chaperon,  she 
made  poor  Genevieve  lose  the  two  last 
dances,  although  she  knew  she  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  galop  with  the 
greatest  delight. 

It  was,  however,  of  very  little  consequence 
to  the  selfish  woman,  who  was  disappointed 
through  her  means  ;  and  full  of  ill-temper 
from  the  wound  her  vanity  had  received, 
she  swept  out  of  the  ball-room  with  the  air 
of  an  incensed  tragedy  queen. 

VOL.   II.  .  x 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  determina- 
tion on  the  part  t)f  Lady  Mannering  to 
refrain  from  fully  confiding  to  her  father 
and  sister  every  particular  of  the  constant 
disagreements  between  herself  and  her 
husband. 

And  yet  Laura  did  refrain,  and  endured 
with  a  forbearance  which  was  not  in  her 
nature,  the  series  of  petty  vexations  which 
Sir  Aubrey  always  contrived  to  inflict  upon 
her.  It  was  true  he  had  condescended  to 
pay  some  trifling  expenses  incurred  by  her 
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at  Baden,  but  it  was  after  the  most  minute 
and  galling  investigation,  which  rendered 
the  act  of  generosity  almost  more  difficult 
to  bear,  than  a  direct  refusal  of  her  demand 
would  have  been. 

Laura,  however,  said  not  one  word  of 
her  distresses  either  to  her  father  or  Gene- 
vieve. She  had  insisted  upon  all  her  dear 
friends  following  her  example,  and  it  might 
yet  be  some  time,  ere,  in  the  shifting  society 
of  the  town,  any  one  interested  or  indis- 
creet enough  might  appear,  who  would 
undertake  the  unwelcome  task  of  meddling 
in  family  affairs.  Mr.  Malcolm,  therefore 
remained  unenlightened  as  to  the  state  of 
his  daughter's  discomforts,  farther  than  the 
meagre  information  afforded  him  by  her 
former  explanation  with  regard  to  her  pin- 
money,  when  he  was  at  Mannering  Park. 
It  was  hard  thus  to  suffer  in  silence  in 
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the  very  preseuce  of  those  who  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
persons  whose  influence  could  have  been 
exerted  in  her  behalf. 

Laura,  however,  was  resolute  in  her  pur- 
pose; with  all  her  faults,  she  had  some 
good  qualities,  amongst  which  a  strong 
affection,  even  veneration  for  her  father, 
occupied  a  prominent  place.  She  could'not 
bear  to  cause  him  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
She  knew  he  thought  her  happy,  and  while 
in  his  presence  she  endeavoured  to  appeal* 
so,  even,  though  grief  and  irritation  were 
gnawing  at  her  heart. 

She  also  had  observed  the  coolness  which 
appeared  to  have  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the 
manner  of  Sir  Aubrey,  towards  her  father, 
and  her  pride  instantly  took  the  alarm. 
She  could  not  in  the  least  divine  the  reason, 
but  the  presence  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  was  too 
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dear  to  her,  to  allow  any  complaint  on  her 
part  to  be  the  cause  of  dissension  between 
them.  It  was  such  happiness  to  her  to  be 
with  her  father  again.  The  only  real  hap- 
piness she  ever  felt  now. 

Since  Sir  Aubrey  had  shown  himself  in 
his  true  colours,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  even 
the  gaieties  of  the  world  had  lost  their 
charm. 

Curtailed  in  all  her  private  expenses — 
watched,  and  denied  even  those  enjoyments 
of  her  fortune,  which  persons  of  the  most 
moderate  means  were  permitted  to  indulge 
in — of  what  avail  was  it  to  her  that  her 
husband  should  have  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands to  spare. 

The  mind  of  Laura  had  become  perfectly 
unhinged  by  the  shock  she  had  sustained, 
and  the  few  days  of  repose  which  she  had 
enjoyed  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Malcolm  at 
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Baden,  were  the  only  happy  ones  she  had 
spent  since  she  had  quitted  England. 

They  did  not,  unfortunately,  seem  des- 
tined to  be  increased  by  many  more  of  the 
same  sort,  for  an  almost  diurnal  threat  of 
"  immediately  returning  home,"  promised 
to  consign  her  once  more  to  the  seclusion  of 
Mannering  Park,  and  the  careful  solicitude 
of  Mrs.  Pringle. 

The  prospect  was  not  inviting.  The 
days,  however,  passed  on ;  and,  notwith- 
standing these  repeated  announcements  of 
Sir  Aubrey's,  there  appeared  no  immediate 
danger  of  their  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  could  not  tear  him- 
self away  from  his  new  pursuit — and,  every 
day,  the  infatuation  seemed  to  increase. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  he  was  to  be 
found  seated  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table,  and, 
of  course,  closely  watched  by  his  two  friends. 
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He  had  begun  again  to  play  for  himself — 
but  still  there  were  moments  when,  dis- 
gusted by  a  run  of  ill-luck,  he  would  sud- 
denly resign  his  place  to  Count  Bergens- 
dorff,  and  not  even  enter  the  room. 

These  were  the  golden  hours  for  the 
adroit  gambler.  Entrusted  with  the  money 
of  his  friend,  he  could  turn  it  to  account, 
whether,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  reported 
himself  a  winner  or  a  loser.  If  he  won,  he 
kept  three-fourths  of  the  gains  for  himself; 
if  he  lost,  he  represented  the  amount  of  the 
misfortune  as  double  that  which  it  really  was 
— coolly  appropriating  the  one  half —  a 
measure,  which,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
game,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect, 
unless  some  very  close  observer  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  purpose. 

This  was  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  No 
one  cared  to  follow  so    tedious    an  opera- 
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tion ;  and  the  money  of  Sir  Aubrey  was 
left  to  find  its  way  as  it  pleased — either 
into  the  remorseless  hands  of  the  croupiers, 
or  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  Bergens- 
dorff.  The  losses  of  his  infatuated  friend 
could  soon  be  counted  by  thousands,  in- 
stead of  hundreds.  Never  had  the  wily 
Eussian  reaped  such  a  golden  harvest ;  and 
even  Baron  Regnier,  though  by  no  means 
fairly  dealt  with,  was  perfectly  contented 
with  his  share  of  the  spoil. 

Count  Bergensdorff  was,  however,  much 
too  able  a  politician  to  push  matters  to  too 
violent  a  termination.  His  grasping  na- 
ture was  fully  under  the  control  of  his 
better  judgment ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
perceived  that  danger  might  result  from  a 
further  continuance  in  the  infamous  prac- 
tices in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged, 
than  he  resolved  to  play  out  the  last  act  of 
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the  drama  in  which  he  had  been  so  success- 
ful an  actor. 

Sir  Aubrey  was  becoming  desperate.  His 
ill  success  seemed  now  a  settled  thing.  He 
scarcely  ever  left  the  table  a  winner,  and 
the  Count  professed  himself  equally  unfortu- 
nate. At  length,  there  seemed  to  be  a  little 
turn  for  the  better  in  -his  affairs;  for  a 
few  days  fortune  appeared  once  more  to 
smile  upon  him;  and  each  evening  the 
Count  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  sum, 
which,  if  small  in  itself,  was  yet  sufficient 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  a  player  long  suffer- 
ing from  the  persecution  of  a  run  of  ill 
luck. 

Sir  Aubrey  immediately  felt  his  hopes  re- 
vive ;  and  the  same  certainty  of  being  able 
amply  to  retrieve  his  losses,  by  which  he 
had  at  first  been  possessed,  once  more  took 
possession  of  his  mind ;  when,   without  a 
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moment's  warning,  his  new-born  joy  was 
suddenly  turned  to  dismay. 

Three  days  he  had  been  a  winner,  but 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  brought  him  in- 
telligence of  a  loss  which  he  had  never 
contemplated  as  possible.  Count  Bergens- 
dorff  had  quitted  Baden.  Sir  Aubrey  had 
only  just  risen  from  his  bed,  when  a  letter 
was  put  into  his  hands  announcing  the  de- 
parture of  his  friend.  His  uncle,  whom  he 
had  so  long  expected,  was  lying  at  Vienna 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  Count  had 
been  summoned  by  express,  and  had  taken 
his  departure  by  a  train  which  had  started 
at  daylight. 

The  letter  contained  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  interest,  and  promised 
an  immediate  return  of  the  writer  shoidd 
the  state  of  health  of  his  relation  prove  less 
alarming  than  the  first  accounts  gave  him 
reason  to  suppose. 
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Sir  Aubrey  was  petrified  by  the  news. 
It  was  true  that  the  Count  had  many  times 
mentioned  the  arrival  of  his  uncle  at  Vienna, 
as  an  event  which  might  probably  be  the 
cause  of  his  own  departure  from  Baden; 
but  it  had  been  delayed  so  long,  that  Sir 
Aubrey  had  actually  forgotten  it,  and  it 
now  fell  upon  him  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  determined  persecution  of  fortune. 

No  suspicion  of  the  cause  ever  entered 
his  mind;  and,  in  justice  to  his  perspicacity, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Aubrey, 
although  not  a  child  in  years,  was  a  perfect 
novice  in  the  art  of  play,  and  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  the  many  thou- 
sands, whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
their  address  in  turning  the  foibles  of  others, 
and  particularly  the  love  of  gambling,  to 
their  own  advantage. 

His  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  event  of 
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the  departure  of  Bergensdorff  was  perfectly 
genuine.  He  had  not  only  been  deprived 
by  it,  of  the  companionship  of  the  man 
whom  he  preferred  to  all  others,  but  he 
had  lost  the  only  chance  of  regaining  the 
enormous  sums  which  had  his  folly  induced 
him  to  risk.  He  felt  himself  quite  unequal 
alone  to  stem  the  torrent  of  adversity, 
which  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  him,  and 
the  more  he  reflected  upon  his  position,  the 
greater  his  perplexity  became. 

There  was  no  one  either,  at  hand,  on 
whom  he  could  lay  the  blame  of  his  disas- 
ter, as  was  his  usual  resource  in  difficulties 
— no  one  who  was  even  the  remote  cause 
of  it,  except  the  unfortunate  uncle,  who  was 
too  far  off  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  his 
ill-humour.  He  must  bear  his  sorrow  in 
silence. 

It  was  but  little  comfort  to  him,  when, 
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after  a  whole  morning  spent  in  irritation 
and  regret,  Baron  Regnier  made  his  appear- 
ance, to  condole  with  him  upon  their  mu- 
tual loss.  It  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  affected  the  spirits  of  the  gentle 
Henri.  His  complexion  was  as  faultless, 
as  if  no  tears  had  wetted  his  cheek,  and  his 
waving  curls  and  elaborate  toilet  as  fresh 
and  as  perfect,  as  if  no  sad  thoughts  had 
intruded  themselves  to  distract  his  attention. 

His  trifling  conversation,  however,  failed 
to  dispel  the  gloom  which  had  settled  upon 
the  mind  of  Sir  Aubrey,  who  wanted  the 
master  spirit  of  Bergensdorff  ever  at  hand, 
to  assist  him  even  with  his  own  thoughts. 

The  Baron,  although  amiable  and  agree- 
able, was  a  poor  substitute  for  his  friend, 
and  Sir  Aubrey  immediately  felt  that  all 
the  pleasure  of  his  sojourn  at  Baden  was 
over. 
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There  remained,  however,  much  to  he 
done.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baron  Regnier 
offered  his  services  to  replace  Count  Ber- 
gensdorff,  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table.  The 
confidence  of  Sir  Aubrey  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred. He  felt  that  his  good  genius  had 
deserted  him,  and,  inadequate  as  he  was  to 
the  task — for  he  had  neither  the  coolness 
nor  the  power  of  calculation  requisite — he 
resolved  henceforth  to  trust  solely  to  his 
own  exertions  for  success. 

Ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
fatal  news  reached  him,  he  had  resumed 
his  old  place,  and,  with  a  frantic  energy,  he 
began  again  to  play  ;  but  the  result  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen. 

Before  night  he  had  lost  a  sum  considera- 
bly larger  than  any  he  had  hitherto  risked, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Count.  He  was 
almost  ashamed,  as  he  fancied  the  amount 
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might  be  known  to  the  by-standers,  and, 
scarcely  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  he  left  the  room,  with  a  sensation 
of  disgust  which  he  had  never  before  expe- 
perienced. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Sir  Aubrey  returned  to  his  hotel  fatigued 
as  well  as  disappointed.  A  fatality  seemed 
to  attend  upon  his  steps.  Physically,  as 
well  as  morally,  he  was  suffering  under  a 
general  malaise  which  did  not  increase  the 
serenity  of  his  temper. 

It  was  still  early  when  he  left  the  rooms, 
and  unable  to  find  any  repose  from  the 
soothing  influence  of  a  beautiful  clear  sky 
above  his  head,  and  the  soft  sweet  breath  of 
a  summer's  evening  on  his  brow,  he  hastily 
sought  the  refuge  of  his  own  room,  there 
to  hide  his  sorrows  from  a  prying  world. 
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Laura,  as  usual,  was  absent — but  his 
thoughts  were  not  of  her,  as  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  arm-chair.  With  the  air  ot 
one  completely  bewildered,  he  pressed  both 
hands  upon  his  head  as  if  to  still  the  throb- 
bings  of  his  brain ;  he  was,  in  fact,  suffering 
intensely. 

The  noise  of  the  gambling  table  was  still 
in  his  ears,  and  between  bitter  regret  for  his 
losses,  and  a  confusion  of  plans  and  ideas 
for  the  future,  he  was  completely  demora- 
lized. He  was  furious  with  himself,  Count 
Bergensdorff,  and  the  whole  world. 

He  had  sat  for  some  time  in  this  wretched 
state  of  mind,  accusing  every  one,  in  turns, 
of  being  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  without  any  announce- 
ment, Mr.  Malcolm  walked  into  the 
room. 

His  arrival    could    scarcely   have    been 
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more  inopportune.  Distasteful  as  his  com- 
pany had  latterly  been  to  Sir  Aubrey,  it  was 
particularly  unwelcome  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  Malcolm,  however,  either  did  not,  or 
would  not  perceive  how  little  cordiality 
there  was  in  the  manner  of  his  son-in-law 
towards  him.  He  had  long  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  step  he  was  about  to  take, 
which  was  of  too  pressing  an  importance  to 
him  to  allow  himself  to  be  turned  from  it  by 
any  adventitious  circumstances. 

He  therefore,  after  a  few  words  of  com- 
mon-place conversation,  opened  the  subject 
he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  after  stating 
just  so  much  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position, 
as  he  chose,  with  a  frankness  which  would 
have  entrapped  a  more  astute  man  than  his 
hearer,  into  the  belief  that  nothing  remained 
untold,  he  concluded  by  entreating  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Aubrey  in  his  intention  of 
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immediately  raising  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

But  that  the  very  request  belied  his  own 
assertions,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
from  his  conversation  and  manner,  that  Mr 
Malcolm  possessed  the  means  of  borrowing 
the  spare  money  of  half  the  world.  His 
grand  words,  however,  did  not  so  completely 
impose  upon  the  person  addressed  as  they 
might  once  have  done.  On  the  contrary, 
the  intellect  of  Sir  Aubrey,  sharpened  by 
suspicion,  at  once  penetrated  pretty  nearly 
into  the  very  depths  of  the  mystery  so  stu- 
diously concealed  from  him. 

His  first  sensation  was  a  thrill  of  in- 
tense joy.  As  he  listened  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Malcolm,  avowing  that  unforeseen 
embarrassments  from  his  connections  with 
Jamaica  were  the  cause  of  the  temporary 
derangement  of  his  affairs,  the  whole  truth 
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burst   upon  him.     He   saw   before   him   a 

ruined  man — his  enemy  was,  therefore,  in 

r 
his  power. 

Like  all  persons  of  narrow  minds,  the 
spirit  of  revenge  was  a  predominant  quality 
in  the  nature  of  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering. 
He  actually  gloated  on  the  prospect  before 
him.  It  was  a  horrible  sight  to  behold 
these  two  men  whom  the  natural  ties  of 
affection  ought  to  have  closely  united,  each, 
for  the  sordid  love  of  gain,  trying  shame- 
fully to  deceive  the  other.  None  who  had 
accidentally  looked  upon  them,  as  on  that 
evening  they  sat  together  engaged  in  a  con- 
versation of  such  deep  importance  to  both, 
could  have  imagined  that  questions  of  so 
vital  a  nature  were  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Sir  Aubrey  sunk  back  luxuriously  in  his 
arm  chair  pale,  calm,  and  collected  ;    and 
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Mr.  Malcolm  sitting  near  him,  with  his  elbow 
carelessly  leaning  upon  the  table,  and  a 
frank,  joyous  expression  on  his  singularly 
handsome  face,  as  if  peace  and  prosperity 
were  the  only  vistas  of  the  future  ever 
opening  before  him. 

And  yet,  fear  was  in  his  heart — abject 
fear — terror  of  the  first  words  which  were 
to  issue  from  the  thin  lips  which  he 
watched  with  a  beating  heart ;  for  Sir  Au- 
brey had  not  yet  spoken  since  the  statement 
of  his  father-in-law  had  met  his  ear.  He 
seemed  to  be  considering  what  had  been 
said — doubtless  with  a  view  of  remedying 
the  evil  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

So  thought  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  the  very  im- 
pression circulated  like  a  glow  of  happiness 
through  his  whole  frame.  At  last  Sir 
Aubrey,  partially  raising  himself  from  his  re- 
cumbent attitude,  said  in  the  blandest  tone  : 
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"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  My  dear  Aubrey,"  cried  Mr.  Malcolm, 
warmly,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I  was 
quite  sure  of  it.  I  was  certain  I  had  only 
to  mention  the  subject  to  you.  But  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  deeply'I  feel  your  readiness 
to  assist  me.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
things,  but  your  prompt  generosity  doubles 
the  benefit  conferred." 

And  Mr.  Malcolm  paused,  for  he  felt  his 
breath  growing  very  short.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected quite  so  unconditional  an  acquiescence 
in  his  request. 

"  We  must  consider  how  it  had  best  be 
done,"  observed  Sir  Aubrey,  gravely,  "of 
course  nothing  could  be  arranged  here." 

"  It  would  be  difficult — impossible,  even, 
I  should  say,"  replied  Mr.  Malcolm,  readily  ; 
"  but  a  few  weeks  will  see  us  all  restored  to 
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our  homes,  I  suppose,  as  soou  as  all  this 
water  drinking  is  over — people  are  going 
away  already.   You  know  Bergensdorff  is  off. ' J 

"  So  I  heard,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a 
pang  he  fain  would  have  transferred  to  his 
questioner,  "  he  had  been  talking  of  it  for 
some  time.     He  is  a  great  loss." 

"  Irreparable  !  There  is  no  one  like  him, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,"  said  Mr.  Malcolm, 
warmly.  He  was  just  in  the  mood  to  praise 
everybody,  even  if  they  had  not  been  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  the  clever  insinuating 
Count  had  contrived  to  make  himself. 

"  Poor  Felix,"  he  added,  "  he  will  not  be 
much  amused  by  the  sick  bed  of  his  gouty 
old  uncle,  I  am  afraid." 

(i  He  will  be  back  here  directly,  I  have 
no  doubt,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  rather  more 
anxiously  than  he  had  yet  spoken. 

"  If  he  can,  he  will,  I  am  quite  sure. — 1 
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don't  know  what  we  shall  do  without  him. 
I  shall  miss  him  at  every  turn,  particularly 
at  the  rouge  et  noir  table.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  watch  his  play.  The  cool  way 
he  used  to  rake  up  the  Napoleons,  always 
amused  me — looking  at  the  croupiers  the 
whole  time,  as  if  he  only  won  to  vex  them. 
But,"  added  Mr.  Malcolm,  getting  up  sud- 
denly as  he  spoke,  "lam  keeping  you  now 
at  the  very  moment  when  perhaps  you 
want  to  be  at  the  rooms.  Who  knows? 
There  may  be  a  serie  on  the  black,  going  on 
at  this  very  moment. " 

And  he  laughed,  as  he  spoke,  and  took 
his  hat  from  an  adjoining  table,  as  if  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

11 1  shall  not  play  to-night,"  replied  Sir 
Aubrey — "  so  you  need  not  hurry  away." 

"lam  afraid  I  must  bid  you  good-night. 
I  promised  Genevieve  to  walk  home  with 
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her  from  Lady  Windermere's.  She  will  be 
expecting  me.  But  I  will  call  to-morrow 
early,  and  we  can  talk  over  our  little  affair. " 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  on  my  part/' 
replied  Sir  Aubrey.  "  Thank  God,  I  do 
not  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

In  spite  of  the  endeavour  of  Sir  Aubrey 
to  speak  calmly,  there  was  the  slightest 
emphasis  in  the  world  upon  the  pronoun, 
which  made  Mr.  Malcolm  wince,  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  vivacity  not  quite  necessary — 

"  Oh  !  we  shall  have  no  trouble,  I  -dare 
say.  At  all  events,  I  can  take  all  that  part 
of  the  business  off  your  hands  for  you." 

"  Since  you  do  make  me  talk  of  business 
in  this  land  of  gaiety,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  with 
a  slight  yawn,  "  I  may  as  well  mention  to 
you  a  little  mistake  that  came  to  my  know- 
ledge the  day  before  I  left  London — I  quite 
forgot  it,  or  I  should  have  told  you  sooner." 
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Mr.  Malcolm  suddenly  grasped  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  then,  as  if  aware  of  the  great  folly  he 
had  committed,  continued  his  hold  of  it,  and 
leaning  carelessly  forward,  said  in  as  steady 
a  tone  as  he  could  command  : — 

"Well,  lam  quite  ready  to  listen,  but  I  hope 
it  is  not  very  long  or  I  shall  get  terribly  scolded. " 

"  No,'7  said  Sir  Aubrey,  who  from  beneath 
his  half-raised  eyelids  had  perfectly  observed 
the  movement ;  "  it  is  not  long — it  is  only 
one  word — a  mistake  of  the  clerk's  who  drew 
up  our  marriage  settlements ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  that  might  cost  poor  Laura,  dear 
some  days  hence.  You  would  hardly  believe 
the  stupid  fellow  has  written  her  fortune 
four  thousand  pounds,  instead  of  forty." 

"  Not  possible  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Malcolm, 
with  an  air  of  consternation,  not  wholly 
assumed. 
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"Perfectly  true,  I  assure  you/'  replied 
Sir  Aubrey,  fixing  his  eyes  full  upon 
the  face  of  his  companion;  "did  you  ever 
know  such  a  blunder  ?  I  never  thought 
of  reading  the  settlements  over,  did  you  ? " 

"  Not  I !  I  left  it  to  Watford,"  said  Mr. 
Malcolm,  frankly. 

"  Who  is  since  dead  I  think,"  observed 
Sir  Aubrey. 

"  Yes — he  died  last  year,  but  of  course 
his  successor,  Bainbridge  who  was  his 
partner,  is  answerable  for  all  his  mistakes. 
I  shall  give  him  a  good  rowing  as  soon  as 
ever  I  get  home." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey, 
calmly,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  moved  towards  the 
door ;  "  it  is  lucky  I  thought  of  telling  you." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  a  some- 
what ghastly  smile,  as  he  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder,  ere  he  opened  the  door;  "but  it 
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fortunately  is  a  mistake  very  easily  remedied, 
we  must  have  a  new  copy  of  the  papers 
made,  so  that  our  poor  Laura  may  be  safe — 
though  with  your  generosity,  there  would 
not  have  been  much  danger.  But  I  must 
go  now  —  God  bless  you,  Aubrey,  and  a 
thousand  thanks  for  all  your  kindness. 
A  demain." 

And  with  a  familiarnod,  and  his  usual  sweet 
smile,  Mr.  Malcolm  left  the  apartment. 

"  Infernal  hypocrite,"  said  Sir  Aubrey, 
between  his  teeth,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
the  noble  figure  of  his  father-in-law. 

"What  a  thick  headed  fool,"  thought 
Mr.  Malcolm  to  himself,  as  he  ran  down 
stairs.  "  But  what  does  it  signify  so  as  he 
gets  me  the  money." 

END   OF   VOL.   II. 
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OPINIONS    OP    THE    PRESS. 

Fbom  the  Times,  Mat  30th. — "These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of 
letters  written  by  the  two  brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville, 
to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  for  his  information  as 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two  former  volumes 
a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the 
King's  illness  in  1788,  and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revo- 
lutionary France.  Yolumes  3  and  4  take  up  the  tale  where  volumes 
1  and  2  had  left  it ;  and  herein  we  find  a  tolerably  connected 
narrative  of  the  many  stirring  historical  events  which  occurred 
between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and  Talleyrand  were  in  cor- 
respondence respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King's  malady  in  1810  and  the  debates  in  Parliament 
relative  to  the  regency.  The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than 
the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having  attained  higher  dignity 
and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent 
and  well  informed  a  man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so 
interesting  as  that  of  1800 — 10,  would  do  well  to  consult  these 
volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted 
men  of  his  time ;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of 
appreciating  truly  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He 
did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt  ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable 
how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The 
principal  points  on  which  light  is  thrown  by  the  present  cor- 
respondence are,  the  negotiations  before  and  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Adding  - 
ton's  Administration,  and  the  relations  between  '  the  Doctor '  and  Pitt 
— the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's 
prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insurmountable — 
the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration — the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Cabinet — the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra — 
the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs.  Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and,  finally,  the  disastrous  "Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much 
curious  matter  interposed  in  the  shape  of  precis  upon  the  situation 
of  affairs,  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord  Grenville  himself  j  and 
perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

by  a  certain ,  whose  name  remains   a  mystery,  but  who  seems 

to  have  been  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  is  much  in  these  volumes 
which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  a  portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful 
consideration  as  the  Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 
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OPINIONS   OF   THE   PBESS — CONTINUED. 

Feom  tiie  Athenaeum — "The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same 
features  as  the  former  portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is 
entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical  purposes  is  enlightened.  Of 
their  value  and  importance,  thero  cannot  be  two  opinions.  There  are 
abundant  revelations  of  interest  to  arrest  attention  in  many  of  these 
papers.  On  the  characters  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  there  are  some  very  valuable  letters.  In  Court  scandals, 
the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are  brought  under 
notice  ;  and  in  what  we  may  designate  as  public  scandals,  the  '  horrors 
of  routine'  receive  abundant  illustrations  in  the  letters  about  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  and  on  the  Peninsular  War.  Our  extracts 
sufficiently  show  the  high  interest  belonging  to  these  volumes." 

Feom  the  Examinee. — "  These  volumes  worthily  complete  an 
undertaking  which  will  earn  for  the  house  of  Buckingham  the  thanks  of 
not  a  few  historians.  We  have  before  us  the  secret  movements  of 
parties,  the  motives  of  individuals,  the  minute  anatomy  of  every  poli- 
tical act  and  word  laid  bare.  All  the  town  gossip  has  been  pre- 
served ;  we  have  innumerable  authentic  anecdotes,  and  full  personal 
details  about  every  person  on  the  public  stage ;  and  as  for  the  King 
and  his  unhappy  family,  we  have  their  sayings  and  doings,  their 
whims  and  blunders,  and  every  scrap  of  scandal  connected  with  their 
domestic  affairs,  made  out  for  nearly  every  day  in  every  year." 

Feom  the  Spectatoe — "These  volumes  throw  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  the  period.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  their 
comments,  especially  on  such  matters  as  the  Walcheren  Expedition — 
Mrs.  Clarke's  exposure  of  the  Duke  of  York — the  intrigues  of 
Canning,  who  comes  out  badly — the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  comes  out  selfish,  small,  and  false.  The  letters  of  the 
leading  correspondents  are  of  a  high  class.  The  collection  is  well 
edited  for  popular  purposes." 

Feom  the  Stand  aed. — "These  volumes  comprehend  a  poriod 
the  most  important  in  the  events  relating  to  our  domestic  affairs 
and  foreign  relations  to  be  found  in  the  British  annals,  told,  not  oily 
by  eye  witnesses,  but  by  the  very  men  who  put  them  in  motion. 
The  volumes  now  published  immeasurably  exceed  their  predecessors  in 
interest  and  importance.  They  must  find  a  place- in  the  library  of 
every  English  gentleman." 

Feom  the  Obseevee. — "  A  more  valuable  addition  to  the  poli- 
tical literature  of  the  country  has  not  been  produced  for  some  time, 
than  these  memoirs.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  successive  governments  of  this  country  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  eventful  i*eign  of  George  III.  They  admit  us  into 
the  secret  arcana  of  the  actions  and  the  motives  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  great  events  which  took  place,  and  while  they  afford  somo 
glimpses  of  noble  and  heroic  conduct,  they  expose  a  vast  mass  of  that 
hollowness  of  profession,  and  those  selfish  motives  which  by  turns 
animated  and  influenced  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  pubhc  men.  The 
opinions  expressed,  as  well  as  the  facts  stated,  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  classes,  and  studied  with  peculiar  profit  by  the  historian. 
The  noble  editor  of  these  interesting  volumes  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  public  for  the  ability  he  has  displayed  in  arranging  these  valuable 
contributions  to  the  political  history  of  our  country." 
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